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Sin unite in a larger fel- 
lowship and co-opera- 
tion, such existing societies 
and liberal elements as 
are in sympathy with the 
movement toward undog- 
matic religion; to  fos- 
ter and encourage the 
organization of non -sec- 
tarian churches and kin- 
dred societies on the 
basis of absolute men- 
7 tal liberty; to secure a 
closer and more helpful association of all these in the 
thought and work of the world under the great law and life 
of love; to develop the church of humanity, democratic in 
organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at the develop- 
ment of pure and high character, hospitable to all forms of 
thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and experiences 
of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light and 
the higher developments of the future.—/rom Articles of 
Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal Relt- 
gious Soctettes. 
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‘“ Keep not standing fix’d and rooted, 
Briskly venture, briskly roam. 
Head and hand, where’ er thou foot it, 
And stout heart are still at home, 
In each land the sun does visit 
We are gay whate'er betide; 
To give space for wand'ring ts tt 
That the world was made so wide. 
—Goethe. 


—~---— 
GerHe in ‘*Wilhelm Meister,” advises 


that one should attempt ‘‘To hear at least 
one little song each day, to read a good 
Poem, see one fine picture, and if possible 
speak a few reasonable words every day.” 
This seems a simple recipe; suppose each 
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one of us religiously take the prescription 
for one year, would we not be considerably 
farther on on the road of character than we 
are now? Would not religion then begin to 
be to us, as the great author puts it else- 
where, a diet and not a medicine? 
oe 
Is it not possible to pass along the experi- 
ence of the father into the life of the child? 
Must each babe born into the world be com- 
pelled to pay the sorry price of the pioneer 
and to suffer the pangs of the explorer? 
This is the problem of education and itis the 
problem of the church. 
toe 
No word in modern speech more needs re- 
claiming than the word ‘‘culture.”’ Culture 
is not a thing of travel and polish, the para- 
lysis of the drawing room and the selfish- 
ness of the club. Culture is that which 
educates soul, trains spirit and transforms 
it as steel is transformed from cast-iron. 
Culture is strength. The educated soul is 
the stalwart soul. The education that saves 
is the education that makes us work. The 
wealth that abides is internal wealth ex- 
pressed in the resources of cheerfulness, of 
courage, of tenderness, of reverence, of tire- 
less activity not in the interests of self but 
in the interests of an united humanity. Such 
a cultivated soul is religious, it is a saved 
soul and nothing short of this is or can be 
salvation in time or eternity. 
to 
We have received many evidences that 
‘Our Program” published in our issue of 
September 1gth, finds a responsive chord in 
the hearts of many and we are reassured in 
the faith that if the Congress can only per- 
sist in working away on lines indicated in 
that program, it will become a power for 
good. A cordial letter from the pastor of 
one of the prominent Unitarian churches 
in California reads: 


‘‘Ever since the meeting of the Congress I have been 
waiting for some clear definite word such as I find in your 
editorial ‘Our Program’ in THE NEw UNITy for Septem- 
ber 19th. Now that such word is spoken I am free to say 
that Iam with you and here is my five dollars, All this 
talk about a ‘new sect’ and ‘antagonizing existing liberal 
societies’ is in the interest of narrowness and masterly in- 
activity. ‘Our Program’ isin the right line and will win 
sometime; when, is not our business. **Be sure you’re 
right. then go ahead”; I am sure the principle is correct, 
now for the forward movement, California sadly needs a 
missionary at large to organize Liberal Religious Societies, 
there is virgin soil waiting for the sower. Yours for the 
forward movement.”’ 

toe 


George T. Angell, in Our Dumb Animals, 
recalling a bit of brightness of the Springfield 
Republican which stated the Unitarian mis- 
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sion as the task of ‘‘satisfying the Dem 
crats that there was at least one God,” ven- 
tures the opinion that ‘‘the true mission of 
the Unitarian denomination is to go out 
into the world, put their brains and money 
into grand efforts to reach the masses who 
attend no church and send their children to 
no Sunday School, and convince them that 
there is one God, then let the other denom- 
inations carry them as much further as they 
can.’’ This mission can only be fulfilled by 
the church that demonstrates the evidence 
of the existence of such a God in the inclu- 
sive fellowship, the practical helpfulness 
that marks the truth seeker, the cruelty 
hater, in short, it must be the open church 
of growth and character, the religion based 
in law and reaching after usefulness. 
+ oe 

EMERSON says somewhere ‘‘Beware of a 
man who says ‘I am about to make a revela- 
tion.’’’ When one assumes that he has ac- 
cess to peculiar sources of life and light, 
when one begins to prate about living ona 
higher plane than his associates or is per- 
sistent in insinuating a lower spirit to his 
neighbor; whenever the soul forgets the uni- 
versalities of life and is tempted to ignore 
the common plane upon which we all stand 
and the common canopy that overreaches 
all, then he is in danger of losing the divine 
leadings of life. He cuts short his educa- 
tion and is traveling on the road that leads 
to the asylum. Those holders of theories 
which promptly dismiss any one who fails 
to accept their theories as not understanding 
them, are in a critical condition mentally. 
Single Tax, Christian Science, Theosophy, 
and kindred theories often take such intense 
hold on their believers, that they are in- 
clined to make the assumptions just indi- 
cated concerning any who refuse to accept. 
Any or all these theories may be true and 
all important, but their advocates will do 
well to remember that it is possible for one 
to not believe them to the satisfaction of 
themselves and still be sane and moral and 
perchance spiritual, 


a oe 


A NOTABLE occasion took place in the par- 


.lors of the Stewart Avenue Universalist 


Church in Chicago last Tuesday evening, 
when upward of a hundred solid men sat 
down with their pastor, Rev. R. A. White 
and his invited guests to partake of a fra- 
ternal dinner. It was in the church, of the 
church and forthe church. After dinner there 
were addresses by Dr. Carus, Dr. Canfield, 
Mr. Mangasarian, Mr. Jones and some home 
talent which spoke as acceptably as any of 
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she invited guests. Strong, earnest words 
were said for the inclusive religion and the 
working church. Of course there was the 
usual amount of idealization of the words 
‘‘Unitarian,’”’ ‘‘Universalist,’’ ‘‘Ethical Cul- 
ture,’’ etc., but this idealization did not shut 
the eyes of any person to the vast difference 
between the etymological and denomina- 
tional interpretation of the words. At all 
such idealizations it is well for the lovers of 
these words to remember the words of him 
who said, ‘‘These people have squatted on 
the biggest words in the language and it 
is time they prove up their title or else 
move off,’’ There are very few churches 
that can make such an exhibit of strength 
as this church of Brother White’s. THE 
New Unity cougratulates him and his and 
will strive more and more to become fellow 
laborers with such. 
—~+-- 


Aaron Burt Champion. 


To many people this name recalls to mind 
aman of stalwart frame, commanding in- 
tellect and winning heart, a genial gentle- 
man, whose power to s1cceed did not conflict 
with his readiness to do good and his ability 
to serve. It is with great pain, and sense 
of personal loss that we announce the death 
of this loving servant of the unfortunate and 
vigilant guardian of public interests. Mr. 
Champion was a lawyer of large attainments 
and wide practice in the city of Cincinnati, 
an active supporter and diligent workerin 
the Unitarian Church of that city, but we 
think of him chiefly as the president of the 
Cincinnati House of Refuge and the most 
efficient treasurer and long time trustee of 
Antioch College, Of this last institution he 
has been, with ail due respect to the other 
workers, the most valuable member upon 
its board for many years. He was himself 
a child of Antioch College. He lovingly 
carried in his great heart the traditions and 
inspirations of Horace Mann under whom he 
studied. Mr. Champion was at his post at 
the Commencement of Antioch College last 
June but his colleagues were then much 
shocked by his broken condition and al- 
though there was the same geniality of 
spirit, hopeful: grip on his duty and cour- 
ageous purpose, we sadly exchanged fears 
that the strong man was to be laid low. We 
hardly looked for it so soon, His appear- 
ance at Antioch was his last official appear- 
ance in public. He went abroad soon after 
in search ot health and on Sunday, the first 
of September, he died in London where his 
body lies interred. THE New Unity had in 
Mr. Champion a friend and supporter. He 
was a fearless progressive son of light, a 
man of God whose piety had turned earth- 
ward. His religion accentuated the sanc- 
tity of this world and this life. We send 
our sympathies to the bereaved family, to 
the hundreds of little orphans who found 
in him a father, and to the struggling col- 
lege, his often bereaved Alma Mater, Anti- 
och College. May his memory still work 
among all these, making their faith in good- 
ness more strong. 
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**Pickwickianism.” 


Pickwick was not a bad man. He was 
not even insincere and still there was some- 
thing the matter with him. It has made 
an uncomplimentary adjective out of his 
name. It has become a synonym of those 
who yield to surface motives who are swayed 
by transient interests rather than by per- 
manent principles. Pickwick could at any 
time be moved to tears by his own eloquence 
and find temporary conviction in his own 
logic of expediency. Poor Pickwick! His 
example has reached far and pervaded many 
causes. A few months ago Chicago changed 
mayors. The outgoing one took prompt 
passage to Europe. There wasa wide. 
spread feeling that he went possibly to 
avoid legal complications. A large portion 
of the better citizens of Chicago, regardless 
of party principle, seemed to agree that this 
man took up the ofhce a comparatively poor 
man, laid it down a wealthy man. The 
papers did not hesitate to make most griev- 
ous charges. Prominent men, particularly 
in the rank of the opposing party, were 
shocked and outraged. Recently this ex- 
mayor returned and he came as ‘‘a conquer- 
ing hero.’”’ He received what the papers 
pronounced ‘‘the most striking ovation ever 
offeredto a citizen of Chicago.” A great 
banquet was tendered him. Prominent re- 
presentatives of all parties and callings, in- 
cluding the clergy, joined in doing him 
honor, and the papers gave extended and 
enthusiastic notices of the same, There was 
no word of reproach, no word of retraction. 
There was a great amount of ‘‘Pickwick- 
ianism’”’ at one end or the other of this little 
story. 

Last week on Wednesday, the _ Ke- 
publican party of Chicago was disgraced 
by the most humiliating and disorderly ex- 
hibition of rowdy elements at its~- primary 
caucuses. No great issue was at stake, no 
principle involved, no great personal choice 
in the candidates. It was simply a faction 
war for control, purely a battle of the ‘‘boss- 
es.” Willthe ‘‘city ring’’ or the ‘‘county 
ring’ have the manipulation of affairs next 
year, the apple year of partisanship? 
Violence was used over and over again. 
Polls were broken up, ballot boxes seized, 
police defied, heads cracked in the most dis- 
graceful manner. Next morning all the papers 
including the Republican organs, gave ex- 
tended notice of the disgraceful rows. They 
had no apologies to offer for the humiliat- 
ing spectacle. The very next day the Re- 
publican convention was organized and there 
was ‘‘peace among the boys.” All was har- 
monious. There was a fine flow of patriotic 
feeling in the speeches, a confident appeal 
to the unwavering and unquestioning patriot- 
ism of the past and solemn vows exchanged 
of loyalty to high principles and fidelity to 
the country. There was ‘‘Pickwickianism’”’ 
somewhere. There was a lack of sincerity 
at one end or the other. 

Does this ‘‘Pickwickianism’’ stop with 
politics? How is it with the preachers who 
one day respond to the plea for reasons and 
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the claim of science, the next day record 
their allegiance to creeds and dogmas that 
are antagonistic to both reason and science> 
What of the churches and preachers who 
one day plead for the universal brotherhoog 
and the inclusive religion, and next day Op. 
posethe movements that seek to represent 
this brotherhood and to realize the inclusive. 
ness? 

What is the cure of ‘‘Pickwickianism>” 
Inward rather than outward estimate of 
truth, taking counsel of principle and not 
of expediency, conquering the modern deyj| 
that pants for success, having more faith ip 
being than in doing; content, if need be, with 
a small mead of divine deservings rather 
than to push fora large amount of earthly 
triumph. ‘‘Pickwickianism”’ is a growing 
danger. In this age when we write so much, 
talk so much and do so much that we are 
always in danger of wanting the time to 
give deliberation to what we write, thought 
to what we say and character to what we do. 
In politics, education and religion the cal] 
is for sincerity, more sincerity and again 
more sincerity. 

—-<->- 


Degeneration. 


Whatever may be thought of Mr. Nordau’s 
personal applications of his theory, there is 
no reasonable question of the soundness of 
his general argument. The doctrine of evo. 
lution has penetrated the world with an in. 
tense conviction of progress. A great opti- 
mistic faith has taken the place of the 
despairing faiths that preceded it. But 
thorough students of evolution do not mis- 
take the theory as teaching that all life is 
an onward flow toward betterment. Very 
early Mr, Darwin, and after him especially 
Prof. Lankester cautioned us not to forget 
that it is only the seZected that in natural 
selection survives. That is, among a vast 
number of similar existences some succeed 
in adjusting themselves to environments so 
as toimprove. But it is not true that all 
the rest stay just as they were. The strug- 
gle ends with the lapse or collapse of per- 
haps the majority, In this way a great 
many distorted creatures are produced often 
capable of propagating their distortions. 
Among the very commonest creatures we 
find those that were once winged and useful 
now wingless and pestiferous. For instance, 
degeneration has gone on tocreate a para: 
sitic bed-bug, the:nuisance of householders, 
out of acreature of decidedly higher rank 
and decenter occupation. 

There is constantly a tendency to revert 
to ancestral types, to let go the grip and fall 
back, While cross-breeding certain varie- 
ties of corn I was astounded a few years 
since at producing a variety that carried its 
ears back to the top of the stalk, as they 
grew when corn was but a grass, And there 
indeed was a study in degeneration. Nature 
had been at work for thousands of years 1” 
selecting a grass that bore large seeds, S€P- 
arate from the flowers, and so low down 0 
strong stalks that they would not be bent to 
the ground. The calyx also had been S® 
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lected and selected, until it had becomea 
thick husk wrap to protect the seeds from 
the birds and fungus enemies. But I had 
by some incomprehensible process undone 
all this. Here stood, or rather bent over 
often to the very ground, rows of stalks with 
bunches of ears on top. Birds stole the 
seeds; and smut settled on nearly every ear. 

This degenerative probability is never 
absent in vegetable or animal life; either a 
liability to lapse directly backward and lose 
all accumulated progress, or a development 
out of line of any real gain or utility. Lan- 


kester cites a lizard which has four well de-”" 


veloped limbs and five toes on each; while 
beside it is a creature of the samestock with 
the limbs shrunk to diminutive proportions, 
while a third variety has no limbs left at all, 
exceptinrudimentaryform. This loss came 
about probably from lack of use of the 
aborted limbs. Not only can any acquired 
power, but an acquired organ be lost by 
neglect of proper exercise. 


It need not surprise us if we find a good 
deal more degeneration than regeneration 
going on in the plant and animal world 
about us. Evolution argues that, in spite 
of failures innumerable, there are always 
points at which some real gain is being made; 
and while degeneration is enormously in the 
preponderance, it looks deathward. Most 
of it is unable to propagate itself and ina 
few generations passes out; while regenera- 
tion looks life-ward and survives as fittest. 


The work done by Mr. Nordau is un- 
wholesome in so far as he crowds degeneracy 
to the front as the most emphatic result of 
human civilization: it is wholesome in so 
far as he calls our attention sharply to the 
atavistic influences that we have heedlessly 
fostered in both church and state. For it 
has come about that we are not only God- 
worshipers but book-worshipers.  Bibliol- 
atry has become a dangerous human instinct. 
For the last 2000 years—more especially the 
last 200, human life and its unfoldings have 
been at the mercy of what we call literature. 
A sharp expose of authors was needed; and 
Mr. Nordau has done good service. He 
was not alone fortunately in apprehending 
the real influence of Ibsen, Tolstoi, and Tur- 
geneff and the baser crew of half-lunatic 
Parisians. The time was ripe to strike a 
terrible blow at the foul realists, and he has 
done it. But that he has overdone his work 
is equally certain; and most cool-headed 
readers will judge that heis himself certainly 
an illustration of degenerate judgment. That 
man has asick sentiment who cannot endure 
Robinson Crusoe; or who sees in such a book 
4 perverting tendency. Much more easily 
might one find Homer and Milton and 
Shakespeare degenerate. Unquestionably 
enfeebled intellects or ignorant credulity 
Can be damaged by either of these three 
kings of intellectual power. Milton helped 
Puritanism to some of its worst theology; 
and there are minds unable to get anything 
but smut from Shakespeare. | 
_ What we did need was however a grand 
‘Mpulse to purge our literature of the erotic 
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and sensual; of the pessimistic and realistic; 
of the lying and capricious; of the brutish 
and effeminate. Then we needed to see that 
genius alone does not entitle a man to be 
read, absorbed, believed in and followed. 
We need anew definition of genius; and 
evolution with Nordau’s help gives it to us. 
It is the peculiar power accumulated by and 
inherited from ancestry. It may reach back 
so far as to take in savage or even animal 
powers. Is it not genius when an Austral- 
ian boy trails thieves by scent, running on all 
fours like a dog? Is it not genius when 
Wagner reaches back of the harmonies of 
modern music, and gives us the clangor 
and fury of earlier stages of art? Weneeded 
the gréat lesson that genius of mighty 
sweep might after all be backward-looking, 
while evolution is forward-looking. 


Lombroso cites remnants of savagery that 
not only survive but dominate modern life. 
England he suggests has established the 
most liberal government in Europe; but she 
also retains a peerage of nobility with the 
noble died out; aud she dresses up her peers 
in wigs and robes of the Norman conquest. 
Genius he says shows a whole catalogue of 
atavistic marks—such as low stature, left- 
handedness, sterility, sub-microcephalism, 
callousness of moral sense, even often moral 
insanity; distorted vision or hearing; fre- 
quently interchange of sexual characteristics 
and lack of all comprehension of self-govern- 
ment or government of children. 


Freytag in his ‘*Lost Manuscript’’ de- 
scribes with intense vigor and clearness how 
close royalty is to insanity. He describes 
what he calls ‘‘The Cesarean Malady.’’ 
‘‘This malady is as old as the despotisms of 
the human race; it has produced deformed 
and grotesque characters in every period. 
Sometimes it became madness which could 
be proved by the medical men; but in num- 
erous other cases the capacity for practical 
life did not cease, and the secret mischief 
was carefully concealed. What preserves 
a man in ordinary situations is that he feels 
himself at every moment of his life under 
incessant control; his friends, the law and 
the interest of others surround him on all 
sides.”” Napoleon judged by an ordinary 
standard was insane. His campaign in 
Russia lacked even genius, and his life on 
St. Helena wasthat of a degenerate, in both 
morals and intellect. Hedeliberately ended 
his life to spite the English governor. 

Mr. Nordau has doneus great good in 
waking us to amore rational standard of 
judgment. What we need clearly is whole- 
someness. The word healthy is the old 
Saxon whole-thy. Health for literature; 
health in social customs; health in politics, 
and possibly above all whole-thy-ness in 
church lifeand religious hoping, is our great 
need. Was Browning wholthy in his ratio- 
cinations about questions great and high? 
Was he as healthy as Mrs. Browning? 
Should we not eliminate from our boys and 
girls reading such stuff as Anna Karenina 
and the everlasting twaddle of Mr. James— 
art without anupward look: We cannot ted 
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frequently recall that the oldest name fot 
regenerate persons was ‘‘upward-lookers.”’ 
While not joining with religious bigots, are 
we not warranted, purely as scientists in 
charge of human progress, in re-forming our 
literary and social judgment? We cannot 
afford to forget, as Mr. Nordau suggests, that 
‘‘Degenerates maintain that they represent 
youth, progress, the future. They affirm 
that superior minds and refined nervous sys- 
tems alone can sit in judgment on their 
work.” The most erratic and erotic books 
stand in the name of liberty. Each new 
phase of degeneracy proclaims a new stage 
of human enfranchisement. Wecannot be 
sure of the real character of such literature 
until we ask does it look upward, does it 
look forward. As for ourselves the key note 
of right evolution was never summed up 
better than by Edward Everett Hale. ‘‘Look 
up and not down; look out and not in; look 
forward and not backward; and lend a hand.”’ 
The cure for degeneracy is to understand its 
nature. BR. P..P. 


Che TDLiberal Congress. 


Hospitable to All Forms of Thought: Everyone Responsible 
Jor His Own. 


Unfinished Work. 


BY MARION LISLE, 


What is thy stint, little knitter? 
Hast it begun? 

When the day’s spent, pretty knitter, 
Will it be done? 

Is the soft click of the needles 
Music to thee? 

What if thou droppest thy stitches? 
Whisper to me, 


Then is thy work, little knitter, 
Smoother each day? 

Is it for **kirk,’’ pretty knitter? 
Is it for play? 

Dost thou delight in thy fabric, 
Pattern and hue? 

If it were slipped from thy fingers, 
What wouldst thou do? 


Here is God’s piece, little knitter; 
Work where thou wilt; 

Does it increase, pretty knitter? 
How is it built? 

Stitch after stitch has been added; 
What is complete? 

Canst thou determine the figure 
Wrought at thy feet? 


Whence comes the thread, little knitter, 
Finer than light? 

What of the red, pretty knitter, 
Bleaching out white? 

How have the toilers departed 
Knitted for thee! 

Dost thou for those who come after 
Shape destiny? 

Callest thou life, little knitter, 
God’s work and thine? 

Doth thy day’s strife, pretty knitter, 
Shade to divine? 

Lovest thou well the unfinished ? 
Toil, then, till eve, 

When the great piece, not completed, 
Thou art to leave. 


What shall we say, little knitter? 
Call our earth school, 

Where day by day, pretty knitter, 
Scan we the rule— 

Study the turn of the stitches 
’Neath and above, 

Striving to fasnion a fabric 
Knitted in love? 
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Hampton Institute. 


BY A. L, B. 


I would like to remind our friends in the 
West of the plans and needs of Hampton 
at the opening of its 28th year’s work for 
the Colored and Indian races, As the ne- 
groes increase in self-respect and general 
welfare, we have thought it best to encour- 
age and sustain their dignity by demanding 
more aid from “hem. Of course, the money 
requisition must still be very small, but upon 
admission last year, each pupil was required 
to deposit $10 in addition to the $10 paid 
monthly for board, either in work or cash. 
Last year, although we hadi perhaps fewer 
scholars, they were of a better and more 
advanced class. Some of the colored peo- 
ple in the country districts, upon whom the 
demand seemed heavy and of doubtful jus- 
tice, are, we think, endeavoring to work up 
to the point where they can meet this self- 
respecting obligation. The difference be- 
tween the number attending in 1893-4 and 
1894-5 was about 70, 7. ¢., in 1894 we had 
1016 pupils and in 1895, 947 scholars. This 
number included our Whittier School, where 
between two and three hundred children 
from five to fourteen years of age are being 
prepared for more advanced work in our 
Normal School. There is also some slight 
increase in the requirements of admission, 
as the standard of the school is being.raised 
as fast as our constituency can bear the 
strain, All the new and normal methods up 
to date are closely watched and followed as 
far as possible. We havea post-graduate 
class for those of our workers in the field 
who graduated some years ago, and feel the 
need of refreshing and restoring their minds 
and stock of school-room knowledge. This 
class meets in the evenings and has taken 
up sight-reading in music, mathematics, 
rhetoric, practice teaching, science, etc., 
vigorously and earnestly, A Folk-lore Soci- 
ety !s gathering all comparative and interest- 
ing items in sociological and race history. 
The food supply question has been carefully 
studied and a new kitchen, on hygienic prin- 
ciples, is in process of construction. A 
cooking school and a special department for 
household training we have had for several 
years, in addition to all sortsof industrial 
education in the different trades for boys 
and girls, but our aim is to increase the 
scope and usefulness of our institution for 
the training of ‘‘head, hand and heart” in 
every direction. Anthropometric measure- 
ments have been made; the results are not 
yet sufficient to be tabulated. We have 
long feltand known that our colored farmers 
had too slight a knowledge of how best to 
raise their crops, so the theory of scientific 
farming and the chemical analysis and use 
of fertilizers, etc., has been taught, with 
information as to rotation of crops, tillage of 
soil, etc. The Atlanta Exhibition has now in 
its Negro Building a carefully prepared ob- 
jective display of Hampton work. We hope 
it will compare favorably with the exhi- 
bition from other negro_ schools _ in 
the South. The religious and moral 
side and aim of the school is, of course, 
shown in the conscientious work done by its 
teachers and scholars. Besides one Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society and ‘‘Tens,’’ we are 
very proud of a Self Control Alliance among 
the boys at Hampton. The name was 
partly chosen to embody the initials and 
spirit of the beloved founder of the institu- 
tion 28 years ago—General Samuel Chap- 


man Armstrong. We hope our Western 


friends will more and more visit Hampton 
and se¢ with their own eyes what we are 
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doing. Then perhaps they will feel like 
encouraging this noble work by annual scho- 
larships of $70 or in some other way. Any 
amount, however small, is accepted for gen- 
eral or special purposes. The Southern 
Workman, $1.00 a year, is the clever news- 
paper voice working in our behalf. We are 
always proud to show our work to all friends 
who are interested in either or both races. 
Hampton is close to the Hygeia Hotel at 
Old Point Comfort, Virginia. This has long 
been known as a pleasant winter resort for 
invalids. It is only a night’s journey on 
Chesapeake Bay from Baltimore. 


——— a+ 


Dr. Martineau At Home. 


On my first visit to London in the summer 
of eighteen hundred and ninety-two, I had 
the privilege of calling on Dr. James Marti- 
neauat hisown home. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, Dr. Martineau had just gone to his 
summer house in Scotland, and the genial 
old servant told me to leave my card and it 
would be forwarded to him. I did as she 
asked for I was on my way to Gottingen and 
I did not expect to return from the Continent 
for more than a year. In the fall of the 
same year I wrote him about some philo- 
sophical matters. His answer to my letter 
came immediately and I took pains to save 
his letter as of some value. The letter is as 
follows: 


ROTHIEMURRHUS AVIAMORE, 
SCOTLAND, Aug. 3, 1892. 

Rev. H. E. Cushman: Dear Sir—I am but 
illy qualified at my distance, through age 
and retired life, from the newest schools of 
thought to offer you the counsel which you 
seek. In the problem which interests you, 
the less, in its present state, you depend 
upon personal guidance from lectures here 
or there, the more are you likely to reach a 
well-grounded conviction; for the obvious 
reason that the subject of inquiry, being in 
its first controversial stage, has not yet €s- 
caped the monopoly of disputants more or 
less angry or contemptuous towards each 
other. The evolution interests are under 
charge of scientific men who care for little 
else; and the theological faith is in the keep- 
ing of clerical-minded persons seldom famil- 
iar with the logic of science and often panic- 
stricken by changing features in religion. 
It is vain to look at present for a judicial 
sentence on the opposing advocates’ plead- 
ings. The only way of firmly settling the 
disputed relations is to take the matter into 
your own hands and think it out for your- 
self; after a thorough study of the best 
books treating separately of the scientific 
laws and of the rational ground of religion. 
It is the relation between the two that has 
to be settled; and this is precisely what 
Germany shirks and I so far do not wonder 
at your missing what jou went thither to 
—. *: > 9 

If for any reason the method of private 
study which I have suggested should not 
meet your wants, I incline to think that the 
additional personal help might he found in 
tnis country as effectually as in Germany. 
The Hegelianism whichthrough the genius 
and character of the late Thomas Hill Green 
of Oxford and of John and Edward Caird of- 
Glasgow, has long had possession of the 
deeper minds of our last and present genera 
tion, is beginning to relax its hold and be- 
tray its weaker side. If I mistake not 
the recent appointment of Andrew Seth—a 
convert from Hegelianism to a belief in per- 
sonality—marks a turn in the tide on which 
will again float in upon us some lost reli- 
gigus eonceptiens, which were thought to 
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have drifted away forever. In Edinburgh 
you would find, I think, many advantage, 
for the line of study that attracts you. |, 
Oxford you would be at no loss for excelley; 
Hegelian teachers; while in Manchester Co). 
lege you would find the best possible ba). 
ance to their influence in the lectures of Pro. 
fessor C. B. Upton, my very able pupil anq 
friend. Heis, however, very deaf; but this 
does not detract from the high value of 
his lectures, which are those of a thoroug|; 
master of his subjects under both their hy¢. 
torical and most recent aspects. 

Probably a residence in Germany may be 
important to you as a means of gaining com. 
plete familiarity with the language for fy. 
ture study—an advantage which nothing 
should induce you to forego. 

Wishing much that I could give you bet. 
ter help, I am, dear sir, yours truly, 

JAMES MARTINE AU, 


The next spring I was in London again 
and made a second attempt to see the map 
with whose books I had communed all my 
youth, Whenl called the same genial old 
servant cametothe door. She did not re. 
cognize me, of course, and was doubtful if | 
could see the doctor atall. He “was very 
busy at this time of year and somewhat in. 
disposed. However, she volunteersto take 
my card up to Miss Martineau and ushered 
me into the library, which was the front room 
on the ground floor. I had time to see that 
the bookcases were loaded in a tempting 
way and that there were many old paintings 
scattered about the room, signed ‘‘Edith 
Martineau.” Evidently Miss Martineau 
had competed for academy honors in past 
years. The servant, however, came imme. 
diately back and said that Miss Martineau 
regretted that Dr. Martineau was out today, 
but if I would call on the morrow at two 
o’clock I could-see him. 


When I reached the house the next day at 
two o’clock the doctor had not returned 
from a business call. The maid, however, 
ushered me into the drawing-room on the 
first floor, and said that Dr. Martineau had 
left word for meto wait if I called before his 
return. I waited alone in the drawing-room 
ten minutes and occupied my time in scan- 
ning a book that lay onthe table near me, 
entitled “Christianity and the Roman Em- 
pire,’’ by Addis, The room was not luxuri- 
ously furnished, but as a connoisseur of art 
and a literary man of taste would furnish tt. 
The walls were closely hung with engravings 
and paintings, and I noticed among others 
the Sistine Madonna, St. Cecilia and the 
Granduca. There was an oil portrait on 
the wall of an old gentleman and a photo- 
graph of the same facein acase on the table. 
This was Dr. Martineau, I felt; and while | 
was musing I heard the outer door open and 
footsteps on the stair, and I guessed that the 
original of the oil and the photograph had 
arrived. When the door of the drawing: 
room opened, a lady came in whose face 
resembled the portrait of the old gentleman 
onthe wall and the photograph on the table. 
Miss Martineau must have been between 
forty and fifty years old. Her face was 
very plain, except in conversation, when !t 
lighted up with a genuinely noble smile. 
Her dress was extremely simple and unat- 
tractive. On the whole I thought her 4 
very ordinary-looking person. 

Miss Martineau put me immediately at 
my ease and began by excusing Dr. Mat- 
tineau’s delay. She had wondered, she said, 
if I were a relative of Charlotte Cushman, 
whom she so pleasantly remembered. The 
conversation then passed to books and 
travel and she spoke of Dr. Martineau’s de- 
sire to go to America, which he was oblige 
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twice togive up. Now he would probably 
never go, as he was eighty-eight years old— 
quite too old for travel. 

Dr. Martineau has a tall figure, but he 
now stoops with age. When he entered the 
room, 1 saw immediately that his face was 
the face of the painting and the photograph. 

e has the large, intellectual mouth such as 
Wendell Phillips had—sometimes called the 
oratorical mouth. The lips are full and 
close in atender, affectionate way; and there 
are no hard lines about the mouth. His 
head, I noticed, is very long from forehead 
to chin and very full at the back; in fact, it 
is just such a head as one expects on a phil- 
osopher. The type is common among New 
England Yankees and Emerson possessed 
the same general contour of head and face. 
Dr. Martineau is a very plain man, and the 
vears have emaciated his face. One has the 
instinctive feeling that he is gradually pass- 
ing beyond the point where philosophy ends 
and intuition—or give it a better name if you 
can—begins. There is a_ kind of other- 
worldness about the man that makes him 
seem beyond common humanity. 

He began the conversation with the same 
question that Miss Martineau had asked, 
viz., if I were a relative of Charlotte Cush- 
man. He spoke of our correspondence, and 
asked me what he had written me. ‘‘Father 
is so conscientious in his correspondence he 
never omits answering every letter prompt. 
ly,’ said Miss Martineau. ‘*He has so many 
letters that he forgets to discriminate to 
whom they have been written.”’ 

At this point Miss Martineau left the 
room, and the philosopher related how he 
had been twice thwarted in his purpose to 
go to America. The first time he was al- 
most ready to sail, when the serious illness 
of a friend put it off. On the second occa- 
sion he was engaged to deliver Lowell Insti- 
tute lectures. ‘‘But,’’ he said, ‘‘it was at 
the time of your great Civil War, and I could 
not lecture on philosophy at atime when 
the country was engaged in a death strug- 
gle. 

‘That book on the table, Christianity and 
the Roman Empire was written by Mr. 
Addis. Mr. Addis was a Roman Catholic 
priest and came over to us Unitarians. He 
is a very able man and his book is worth 
careful reading.”’ 

|N. B. There is a very curious story 
about Professor Jowett and this Mr. Addis. 
Before his formal conversions Mr. Addis 
sought Professor Jowett for counsel. Now 
ifthis master of Balliol lacked one quality 
pre-eminently that quality was a theological 
conscience. He had no difficulty as it is 
well known, to put a foreign meaning into 
any words. He advised this Mr. Addis to 
remain in the Catholic Church although he 
had thrown overboard every Catholic doc- 
trine, | 

Dr. Drummond, who was then lecturing 
at the Lowell Institute, was mentioned. 
“Do you think well of that book of Dr. 
Drummond’s, called Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World?” he asked me with some 
contempt. ‘*In my opinion,” he continued, 
without awaiting my answer, ‘‘the argument 
iSrotten from beginning to end. It is not 
Possible to reason from organisms to soul. 


Science and religion, so far from having. 


things in common have nothing whatever 
to do with each other. The analogy that 

t. Drummond uses, is far fetched even for 
an analogy. Darwin dealt with organisms, 
but he had nothing to do with life. ‘‘You 
see,” he said, smiling, ‘‘Darwin was not so 
ambitious as is Dr. Drummond. But since 
the time of Darwin, the theory of evolution 
a8 gone by leaps and jumps beyond all 
reasonable bounds, It is applied to every- 
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thing and, inasmuch as the theory is far 
from proven, an overtowering superstructure 
is being built upon a very slender founda- 
tion. I think the theory has altogether un- 
due prominence. To be sure, all new theo- 
ries call forth new arguments pro and con, 
and it is natural that evolution should have 
the same effect. 


‘*Professor Drummond, by the way, isa 
self-instructed man and his book has no 


weight with philosophers although it has 


excited popular approval. The chasm from 
a man’s creative will toa dog’s automatic 
actions cannot be bridged.’’ This thought 
he elaborated with much animation and at 
much length, with the precision of one go- 
ing over an old beat. I told him, therefore, 
that his remarks reminded me of a chapter 
on the same subject in his book entitled 
‘‘Studies in Religion.” 

Herbert Spencer was mentioned, and the 
same criticism made on his work as up- 
on that of Darwin. ‘‘Herbert Spencer,” 
said he, ‘‘is an atheist.” Knowing that the 
position of Mr. Spencer was a mooted ques- 
tion, andthat Mr, Spencer himself disclaimed 
being an atheist, I said, ‘‘Mr. Spencer de- 
clares that he is not an atheist.” ‘‘Yes, I 
know,” he replied, ‘‘but his philosophy is 
distinctly materialistic, and he goes easily, 
as he thinks, from matter to spirit.” 

Of course, this conversation was mainly a 
monologue, if you will excuse the Hiberni- 
anism, I had the sense tosee that Dr, Mar- 
tineau wished first to know my interests, 
and then he enjoyed elaborating the subject 
without interruption. He leaned forward, 
nervously hitching himself as he talked. 
His face was animated with the affectionate 
smile that played about his lips when in re- 
pose. If I would but listen he would speak, 
and I listened as I would have listened to 
‘*Jeremiah or one of the prophets returned.” 
Of Professor Fairbairn he had a high esti- 
mate, and of Thomas Hill Green he spoke 
in unqualified praise. 

‘‘Had he lived,” he said, ‘‘he would have 
grown out of his Hegelianism and been a 
light in the world of thought. I could seea 
change in his later years; although he always 
held that the soul had no identity.” ‘‘Pro- 
fessor Uptonis giving a course of lectures 
in London and Oxford and these will be 
worth your hearing.’’ He also mentioned 
that he himself would givea lecture the 
next Sunday on the ‘‘Gospel of St. Peter,” 
and kindly gave me minute information how 
I could obtain a ticket. 

In concluding our conversation Dr. Mar- 
tineau spoke of a young Unitarian clergy- 
man in the Western States. This young 
man wasa friend of his, he said, ‘‘He is 
making the mistake that so many of you 
United States people make of trying to take 
in everything. He has opened his church 
to everybody—Atheists, Pantheists and 
Agnostics. I feel badly about it and have 
written him so. Now I have never insisted 
ona written formula as a basis of church 
membership; but we must nevertheless have 
agreement among church members in some 
one object to worship and to love. If we are 
to specialize no special sympathies there is 
no need of achurch. Of course we are all 
bound together by universal sympathies; a 
church should not denythese but should 
emphasize the special ones,’’— HERBERT 
ERNEST CUSHMAN, in Boston Evening Tran- 
script. 
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Death and Immortality. 


Meditation on the occurrence of death acts 
upon the thoughts and feelings of many aone 
in the manner of anawful mystery that bears 
a relation to religious emotion. Few people 
On passing or visiting a grave-yard can sup- 
press a sensation, which is difficult to define. 
The tombs of ancestors, cf a hero or a bene- 
factor, acquired, among primitive people, 
the fame of sacred shrines, and of similar 
significance was the prevalent belief that 
the graves of saints are the proper places 
where miracles will be witnessed, Theearly 
Roman Christians usually held their reli- 
gious assemblies among the catacombs. 

In many parts of Europe, and to 
some extent in America, the church is 
located in the grave-yard. As far as we are 
able to ascertain in consulting the Bible, 
we do not meet with evidence that the event 
of death inspired any manifestation of a 
religious character among the ancient He- 
brews, but a long life was considered one 
of the greatest ot blessings and the most 
desirable of rewardsand favors. Hezekiah’s 
prayer is characteristic. The Psalmist de- 
plores that no prayer ascends from Sheol. 
Scripture gives no direction of the disposal 
of the dead, but indicates the solicitude of 
the Hebrew to be buried in native soil. 
Superstitious practices in imitation of sur- 
rounding people in case of mourning are 
prohibited. ‘The rabbis in later times reg- 
ulated the manner of treating the dead, and 
prescribed a formula for the funeral service. 
The Xaddish, a kind of litany, appears to be 
a memorial service in veneration for departed 
parents, though it acquired an exceptional 
solemnity in being considered an obligatory 
act of piety to rehearse or hear it rehearsed 
on stated occasions. It is certainly remark- 
able that the deep meaning of the passage 
in Genesis, which speaks of man being made 
in the image of God, and which implicitly 
involves the declaration of his immortality, 
is nowhere touched upon in the Bible except 
in an obscure verse of Koheleth. The sug- 
gestion lays very near that the writer of the 
said passage intended to convey the thought 
of man’s endowments, that elevate him 
above the animal creation. The Platonic 
idea of immortality is plainly taught in the 
apocryphal ‘*‘Wisdom of Solomon” which is 
a product of the Alexandrian philosophy as 
represented in the writings of Philo. We 
read there, ‘‘For God created man to be im- 
mortal, and made him to be an image of his 
own eternity” (ii. 23). The doctrine of the 
resurrection of the dead is now superseded 
by default, and that of a spiritual continua- 
tion of life is taught in Jewish and Christian 
theology. At the present timea philosophy 
of religion is in vogue which derives the be- 
lief in the immortality of the soul from the 
moral relation of the Infinite Spirit to hu- 
man life. It is contended, that if death 
were the end of man it would imply an in- 
completeness of purpose, the failure of a 
progressive development of which the 
human soul is capable as an intelligent and 
moral agent, and therefore the problem of 
human life requires another solution than 
the grave. None of the possibilities of the 
soul as a spiritual factor would be realized, 
if death were the end of its endowments. 
Justice would not be vindicated, the cause 
of righteousness abandoned, and there would 
be no pathos in the noble utterance, ‘‘Though 


‘he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” The 


recognition and worship of God depends 
more on the conviction of his moral govern- 
ment of the world, than on the principle of 
causality that presupposes a Creator of the 
universe. Theconsciousness of the immor- 
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tality of the soul is a postulate of the exist- 
ence of an Infinite Spirit to which the finite 
spirit is affiliated by his moral relation, so 
that the conception of this fellowship is the 
testimony of itstruth. This modeof thought 
by which it is reached does not resemble an 
inductive process which is the method of 
science, but by a dialectic process in a sphere 
of thought where science is silent and agnos- 
ticism, on its own principle, cannot offer a 
valid objection. Then again, the longing 
for continual existence is a rational aspira- 
tion. From the depth of the human heart 
comes the protest against the assertion that 
assigns the destiny of man to the same level 
with beings that do not throb with the pul- 
sations of noble instincts and the warmest 
affections that testify to a transcendant ori- 
gin. Callous and frigid natures do not sym- 
pathize with the beaming hope of a trusting 
spirit, that brightens the path of the earthly 
pilgrimage with the cheerful rays from a dis- 
tant shore. How grateful and consoling 
are the voices coming from the ‘‘choir of the 
blessed,’ that make the wounded soul to 
rejoice, 

From a practical side, the assurance of 
moral responsibility that an immortal being 
holds towards an Infinite Spirit is of im- 
mense effect. It is a faith that gives power- 
ful support to the subjective dictates of con- 
science, although there may be those who 
do not need such an assistance; but in the 
tumult and commotion of passion no incen- 
tive can be spared that strengthens charac- 
ter and resolution and hallows duty.— Dr. 
A. B. ARNoLD in Zhe Reform Advocate. 


The Word of the Spirit. 


lift up thy voice with 
be not afraid /”’ 


The Strength and Weakness of Ke- 
ligious Teaching in the South. . 


“Get thee up into the high mountain ; 
strength ; 


An addiess delivered at All Soul’s Church on Sunday 
morning, August 25th, ’95. 


BY MRS, FANNIE BARRIER WILLIAMS. 


The strength and weakness of the Chris- 
tian religion as believed, preached and prac- 
tised in the United States isaptly illustrated 
in its influence as acivilizing and educa- 
tional force among thecolored people of this 
country. The negro was brought to this 
country by Christians for the use of Chris- 
tians, and he has ever since been treated, 
estimated and gauged by what is called 
Christian ideas of right and wrong. The 
negro has been in America so long and has 
been so completely isolated from everything 
that is foreign to American notions as to 
what is compatible with Christianity, that 
he may be fittingly said to be entirely the 
product of Christian influences. The vices 
and virtues of the American negro are the 
same in kind and degree as those of the 
men and women from whom he has been 
learning by precept and example all that he 
knows of God and humanity. He is by 
every mark, impulse and aspiration an Amer- 
ican Christian and tothe American church 
belongs the credit and responsibility of all 
that heis andis to be asa man and citizen 
of this republic. 

Religion like every other force in Amer- 
ica was first used asaninstrument and ser- 
vantof slavery. All attempts to christian- 
ize the negro were limited by the important 
fact that he was property of a valuable and 
peculiar sort and that the property value 
must not be disturbed even if his soul were 
lost. If Christianity could make the negro 
docile, domestic and less an independent 
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and fighting savage, let it be preached to 
that extent and no further. Do not open the 
Bible too wide. Let the ‘‘golden rule’”’ be: 
‘‘Servants obey your masters.” Letnot the 
manliness of Paul be held up as an ideal. Let 
those passages of Scripture that glow with 
inspirations to the liberty of the soul, that 
suggest the equality of man before God, be 
torn from every Bible thatis for the use of 
the negroslave. Lay no emphasis on the 
Beatitudes and make no mention of the 
hope of deliverance that never deserted the 
breasts of the children of Israel while inthe 
house of bondage, The only conception of 
God permitted by this kind of preaching 
was that of a supreme master. What the 
Christian master was to the slave such was 
God to all mankind. His chief relationship 
to us all was that of a dispenser of rewards 
and punishments. Heaven withits unspeak- 
able glories for the good, and hell with its 
unutterable horrors for the bad were the all- 
controlling motives for holding fast to the 
Christian faith. 

Such was the false, pernicious and de- 
moralizing gospel preached to the American 
negro for two hundred years. But bad as 
this teaching was it was scarcelyso demoral- 
izing asthe Christian ideals held up for the 
negro’s emulation. When mothers saw 
their babes sold by Christians on the auction 
block tosend missionaries to foreign lands, 
when black Christians saw white Christians 
openly do everything forbidden in the Deca- 
logue, when indeed they saw, as no one else 
could see, hypocracy in all things trium- 
phant everywhere, is it not remarkable if 
such people have any religious sense of the 
purities of Christianity? People who are 
impatient of the moral progress of the col. 
ored people certainly are ignorant of how 
far false teachings and vicious examples 
tended to dull the moral senses of the race. 
A wide open Bible with honest, rational 
and true interpretation of its contents and 
with due emphasis on the moral side would 
have changed for the better the whole course 
of American history, and the negro today 
would be fully educated in all the essential 
requirements of good citizenship. 

As it is there is much to be unlearned as 
well as learned. That there is something 
higher and better in the Christian religion 
than rewards and punishments is a new les- 
son to thousands of colored people who are 
still worshiping under the old dispensation 
of the slave Bible. But it is not an easy 
task to unlearn religious conceptions, ‘‘Ser- 
vants obey your masters’’ was preached and 
enforced by all the cruel instrumentalities 
of slavery, and by its influence the colored 
people were made the most valued slaves in 
the world, The people who in Africa resis- 
ted with terrible courage all invasions ofthe 
white races became through Christianity the 
most docile and defenseless of servants. The 
people who have most profited by this 
religious subjection of the negro’s fighting 
qualities are now the first to taunt him with 
the charge of cowardice and indifference to 
liberty. Forgetting the terrible example of 
the fiery Haitiens and the unexampled hero- 
ism of the American negro in all the wars 
waged for liberty in America, those who 
have been most benefited by this partial 
and enervating Christianity taught to the 
negro race, now meanly question his capa- 
city to retain the liberties he enjoys. But 
in direct contradiction to the general estim. 
ate of the negro’s character some instances 
may be noted, There was a notable period 
in the history of this country when the moral 
force of the negro character was tested to an 
extraordinary extent and he was not found 

wanting. When the country was torn 
asunder by the passions of civil war and 
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everybody thirsted for blood and revenge jp 
every violent form, when to ravage and kjj] 
was the all-controlling passion of the hour 
the negro’s opportunity for retribution was 
ripe and at hand. The men who degraded 
the race and were risking everything to con. 
tinue that degradation, left their widows, 
their daughters, their mothers, wealth and 
all the precious interests of home in the 
keeping of a race that had received no les. 
sons of moral restraint. The proud chivalry 
ofthe South delivering all its treasures of 
love, kinship and beauty tothe keeping of 
men and women in chains thirsting for 
liberty! It seems but tame to say that the 
negro race was loyal tothat trust and re. 
sponsibility. Nowhere in Christendom has 
such nobleness of heart and moral fortitude 
been exampled among any people, and a re- 
collection of the negro’s conduct under this 
extraordinary text should save the race from 
the charge of being lacking in moral in. 
stincts. 

There is yet another notable example of 
the moral heroism of the colored American 
in spite of the lack of real religious instruc- 
tion, When those blessed brothers and sis. 
ters of all the Protestant white churches 
began to mark off the dark corners and gal- 
leries of all houses of worship for the sep. 
arate and exclusive use of black Christians 
the further enslavement of the race was be- 
gun. The enslavement of soul thus at- 
tempted gave to the American negro his 
first opportunity for disclosing his manhood, 


_and he did it in a way that speaks more for 


his moral courage and moral self-assertion 
than anything else in the religious life of 
the colored people. 

The separate colored organizations of 
this country not only stand primarily for the 
blessed ideas of religious liberty, religious 
independence, religious individuality and 
all those higher tendencies that make 
blessed the name of religion, but they are 
also a righteous protest against the attempt 
of white Christians to establish the mean 
sentiment of caste in religion and degrade 
us toa foot stool position at the shrine of 
Christian worship. The colored churches 
of all denominations in this country are not 
evidences of our unfitness for religious 
equality but they are so many evidences of 
the negro’s religious heroism and _ self- 
respect that would not brook the canting 
assertion of mastery and superiority of 
those, who could see the negro only as a 
slave whether on earth or in heaven. As 
poor as the negro is in ideas, in the contri- 
bution of thought and moral sentiment to 
the intellectual and spiritual life of the 
American people, it can be rightly claimed 
that he has written one important chapter 
in the history of religious freedom. 

In justification of the church it must be 
said that there have always been a goodly 
number of heroic men and saintly women 
who believed inthe manhood and womat- 
hood of the race and at all times gave the 
negro the benefit of the best religious 
teachings of the times. The colored people 
gladly acknowledge that since emancipa- 
tion the churches of the country have almost 
redeemed themselves from their former siD 
of complicity with slavery. . 

The church saw these people come into 
the domain of citizenship stripped of all 
possessions, unfurnished with intelligence, 
untrained in the school of devotion and moral 
restraint, with no way out of the wilderness 0! 
their ignorance of allthings and no leader- 
ship. They saw these people with no home 
of household organizations, no social order, 
no churches, no schools, and inthe midst of 
people who by training and instinct coul 
not recognize the manhood of the race. 
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They saw the government give to these peo- 

le the certificate of freedom and citizen- 
ship without telling them what it meant. 
They saw the politicians count these people 
as so many votes and laughed at them as 
men pleading for schools of learning for 
their children. They sawall the great busi- 
ness and industrial organizations of the 
country ignoring these people as having no 
possible relationship to the producing and 
consuming forces of the nation. They saw 
the whole white population looking with 
distrust and contempt upon these men and 
women, new and untried in the responsibili- 
ties of civil life, While the colored people 
of America were thus friendless and with- 
out status of any kind the Christian churches 
came instantly, heroically and powerfully 
to the rescue. They began at once not 
only to create a sentiment favorable to the 
uprising of these people but began the all 
important work of building schools and 
churches. They aroused the philanthropic 
impulse of the American people to such a 
degree that millions of money and an army 
of men and women have covered the hills 
and dales of the South with the agencies of 
regeneration of the white and black slaves 
of the South. 

The churches have vied with each other 
in their zeal for good work in spreading the 
gospel of intelligence. Going into states 
that knew nothing of public school systems 
they have created a passion for education in 
both races. States that have been hostile 
to the idea of universal intelligence and that 
at one time made it a criminal offense to 
teach black men and women to read and 
write have under the blessed influences of 
the missionary work of the churches been 
wonderfully converted and are now making 
appropriations for the education of colored 
children and founding and maintaining in- 
stitutions that rank as Normal schools, col- 
leges and Industrial schools. Whatever 
may be our just grievances in the Southern 
states, it is fitting that we acknowledge, 
that considering their poverty and past re- 
lationship to the negro race the South has 
done remarkably well for the cause of edu- 
cation amongst us. We are grateful to the 
American churches for this. significant 
change of sentiment, as we are grateful to 
it for making our cause and needs popular 
at the fireside of thousands of the best 
homes in the country. The moral force 
that vouched for the expenditure of nearly 
$40,000,000 voluntarily given for educational! 
and church work in the South during the last 
25 years is splendid testimony of the inter- 
est felt by the American people in the cause 
of the intellectual and moral development 
of the negro race. 

At the risk of underestimating church 
work in the South, I must say that religion 
in its more blessed influences, in its wider 
and higher reaches of good in humanity has 
made less progress in refining the life and 
Character of the white and colored people of 
the South than the activities of the church 
would warrant us in believing. That there 
iS more profession than religion, more so- 
called *‘church work’ than religious zeal, 
are characteristics of the religious life of the 
American people generally and of the south- 
ern people particularly. 7 

Believing as we all do that the saving 
power of religion pure and simple transcends 
all other forces that make for righteousness 
in human life, it is not too much to believe 
that when such a religion becomes a part 
ofthe breath and life not only of the col- 
Cred people, but of all the people in the 
Country there will be no place or time for the 
reign of prejudice and injustice. 

The home and social life of these people 
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are in urgent need of the purifying power of 
religion. We have seen how wonderfully 
generous sectarian religion has been in 
building schools and churches and sending 
out pious men and women into the dark re- 
gions of ignorance and superstition and 
everywhere we witness the evidences of 
moral tone resuiting from this work, After 
acknowledging all this there is something 
more still needed, We do not yet sufficiently 
appreciate the fact that the heart of every 
social eviland disorder among the colored 
people, especially of the rural South is the 
lack of those inherent moral potencies of 
home and family that are the well-springs 
of all that is good in human society. In 
nothing was slavery so savage and so relent- 
less as in its attempted destruction of the 
family instinct of the negro race in America. 
Individuals not families, shelters not homes, 
herding not marriage were the cardinal 
Sins in that system of horrors. Oh, with 
what fiendish triumph those responsible for 
Slavery would have destroyed as well as 
crushed the very souls of those black men 
and women! Who can ever express in song 
or story the pathetic history of this race of 
unfortunate people when freedom found 
them, groping about for their scattered off- 
spring, with only instinct to. guide them, 
trying to knit together the broken ties of 
family kinship? 


It was rightatthis point of rehabilitation 
of the home life of these people, that the 
philanthropic efforts of America should have 
begun. It wasright here that religion inits 
humanitarian tendencies of love, in its 
moral direction and purifying force was 
most needed and still is most needed. 
Every preacher and every teacher in 
the South will tell us that preaching from 
the pulpit, and teachingin the school-house 
is but half done, so long asthe homes are 
uninstructed in that practical religion that 
can make pureand sacred every relationship 
it touches of man, woman and child. Kelli- 
gion should not leave these people alone to 
learn from birds and beasts the blessed 
meanings of marriage, motherhood and fam- 
ily. Religion should not utter itself only 
once or twice a week through a minister from 
a pulpit, but should open every cabin door 
and get immediate contact with those who 
have not yet learned to translate into terms 
of conduct the promptings of religion. 
There is needed in these new and budding 
homes of the race aconstructive morality in 
contrast to sentimental morality that passes 
too much for religion. How ardently do we 
hope that the heart of American womanhood 
will yet be aroused and touched by this op- 
portunity to elevate and broaden the home 
life of these unfortunate women in black. 
It ought never to be said that a whole race 
of teachable women are permitted to grope 
their way unassisted toward a realization of 
those domestic virtues, moral impulses and 
standards of family and social life that alone 
are badges to race respectability. 


{n pleading for some organized effort to 
improve the home life of these people, we 
are asking for nothing but what is recog- 
nized everywhere as the necessary protection 
to the homes of all civilized people. Wit- 
ness how grandly and beautifully the women 
of christendom are organized to protect the 
home against the invasions of intemperance. 
The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
has gathered up the religious impulses of 
American womanhood for God, home and 
every land. It has written the scarlet let- 
ter of condemnation on the breast of every 
saloon as the arch-fiend of American homes. 
Its white-souled maxim of loyalty to home 
and family are expressions of the religious 
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anxiety of women to keep pure and safe the 
precious interests of home. 

Akin to this union of pure hearts against 
the sin of intemperance is that other union 
in behalf of pure homes—‘‘The Social Pur- 
ity Society.’’ In fact good women and brave 
men continually stand guard atthe entrance 
of all American homes except that of the 
negro. I speak of theseunited efforts of men 
and women to protect, foster and keep sweet 
the home life of America, because they aptly 
illustrate in what various ways the moral 
forces of the people are gathered up and 
combined to protect society from the ravages 
of all kinds of unrighteousness, and to sug- 
gest how these same forces can be used to 
influence the home life of a people who are 
so distressingly in need of moral help out- 
side of and 1n addition toall that the church 
has done and can do. In other words their 
homes need in aspecial degree those moral 
helps, promptings, inspirations and protec- 
tions that are now and everywhere the neces- 
sary safeguards even to the homes of those 
people who are cultured in all things spir- 
itual and mental, 

There is still another and important need 
of religion in behalf of our advancement. 
In nothing does the meanness of the Ameri- 
can people manifest itself so freely as it 
does in its general opposition to men and 
women of African descent. In nothing do 
the American people so contradict the spirit 
of their institutions, the high sentiments 
of their civilization and the maxims of their 
religion as they do in denying to our men 
and women the full rights to life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. Itis a mon- 
strous thing :that nearly one-half of the so- 
called Evangelical churches in this country 
repudiate and haughtily deny fellowship to 
every Christian man and woman who hap- 
pens to be of African descent. 

Itis painful to refer to these things, but 
to those who think the church is all power- 
ful in making people just and humane it 
will appear that the churches themselves 
need a pentacostal shower of religion. 

The fact is that the heart of America is 
fearfully wrong in its understanding and 
sentiment concerning the colored race. The 
golden rule of fellowship taught in the 
Christian Bible becomes in practice the iron 
rule of race hatred. 

Can religion help the American people to 
be consistent and to live up to all they pro- 
fess and believe in their government and 
religion? The hope of the negro and other 
dark racesin America depends upon how far 
the white Christians can assimilate their own 
religion. At present there seems to be no 
ethical basis in public opinion toward our 
colored citizens. White men and women 
are careless and meanly indifferent about 
the merits and rights of colored men and 
women. The wnite man who swears and 
the white man who prays are alike con- 
temptuous about the claims of colored men. 
Our inferiority in all these personal and 
political possessions that make for civil 
power excites the ridicule and contempt of 
those who possess all things, except a relli- 
gious sense of civility and nobleness of re- 
spect for the rights of men and women of 
the colored race. 

What we need is such a reinforcement of 
the gentle power of religion that all souls of 
whatever color shall be included within the 
blessed circle of its influence. It should be 
the province of religion to unite and not to 
separate men and women according to the 
superficial differences of race lines. The 
American negroin his meager environments 
needs the moral helpfulness of contact 
with men and women whose lives are larger, 
sweeter and stronger than his. It should 
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be the province of religion to give him this 
help. 

Our young men and women have the right 
according to their worth to earn an honest 
living in every calling and branch of indus- 
try that makes ours the busiest of nations, 
but there is needed a more religious sense 
of justice that will enable them toclaim that 
right as freely as any other worthy citizen. 
In short, the American negro can never 
realize the blessed possibilities of his free- 
dom and citizenship until religion shall make 
all the guarantees of our institutions as 
certain and precious to him as to the 
menand womenwho havenocolor. * * * 

But I am not here as a pessimist concern- 
ing the condition of men and women who 
deserve a better fate than that of the pre- 
sent. I believe in the regenerative forces 
of the American people. I believe that the 
relationship between the two races will yet 
be adjusted in ways that will satisfy the de- 
mand of ethics, religion and the highest 
equity. I believe this so strongly because 
of what has been done in arousing and di- 
recting the moral forces of the country to 
the redemption of the South from the further 
degradation of slavery. My appeal is not 
one of despair but of confidence in real re- 
ligion in ourselves and in the saving power 
If I have any mission it 1s 
to help to correct public opinion that is now 
either indifferent or actively hostile to the 
virtue and talents of the present generation 
of colored people. I would cry out against 
the barbaric sentiment that makes the worth 
of heart and mind and character depend up- 
on the various shades of human complexion. 
I would appeal to the missionary forces of 
religion to enlarge the scope of its influence 
and efforts sufficiently to include the cul- 
tured as well as the uncultured of the race. 
I would appeal to them to prepare their 
hearts so as to enable them to be as kind, 
as sympathetic and as just tothe cultured 
men and women who are near them plead- 
ing foi justice and tenderness as they are to 
the uncultured and unredeemed in the far 
South whom they have never seen. The 
whole South craves and urgently needs every- 
thing they.can spare from their cast-off 
clothing to the heart of the best woman 
amongst them, but after they have supplied 
all this, a larger idea of missionary work 
must certainly possess their hearts. 

Our hopes and prospects for a place of 
honor in the great family of races are all 
centered in the ever expanding heart of 
humanity. The narrow heartedness of creeds 
and the arrogant conceit of nations have 
always been hostile to people weak in the 
elements of self support. When the gospel 
love of humanity shall make ridiculous all 
race antipathies, when the terms Strong and 
weak between people of differing tongues 
and complexions will suggest duties rather 
than oppressions and when the term pagan 
and heathen shall become meaningless in 
the coming gospel of the brotherhood of 
man, then conditions will become favorable 
for men and women of all races to realize 
the high possibilities of their destiny. If all 
things are possible in righteous ways for 
those who preech and practice our Christian 
gospel, the time must speedily come when 
the term color shall have no meaning in our 
civilization unworthy of Him who came to 
teach and exemplify the brotherhood and 
equality of man before God. 


READ the inducements offered on page 505 
to old subscribers and for new ones. If 
you want to help Tue New Unity and be 
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‘Uur daily life should be sanctified by doing common things in 
a religious way.”’ 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.— Duty has no meaning and no sanction except 
as implying responsibility to a power 
above and beyond humanity. 

fSon.—Teach a boy to do any one thing, and in 
doing so you create a capability. 

Tues.— General knowledge means general ignorance, 
and an ignorance, unfortunately, which is 
unconscious of itself. 

Wied.—Intelligent work is as much a necessity as 
ever, and the proportion of us who must 
set our hands to it is not reduced. 

Tbhurs.—The doing right alone teaches the value or 
meaning of right. 

Fri.—The knowledge which a man can use, which 
can be converted into practical power is 
the only real knowledge. 

Sat.—Education will not do without religion. 

— Froude. 
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What did We Catch? 


When we went fishing, Maud andl, 
Within the shadowed waters nigh 
The mossy bank, that summer day, 


The speckled trout in safety lay. 


What did we catch? you ask in vain, 
If all the angler has to gain 
[s trophy of the hook and line-—- 
Then ask his comrades home to dine. 


We caught a glimpse of summer skies, 
And as we watched a skylark rise 

From out the azure depths so fair 
We caught the song that thrilled the air. 


The fragrant breath vf tall pine trees 
We caught from every passing breeze, 
And in the waters calm and clear 
The trout flashed by without a fear. 


What did wecatch? The joy of life, 
And freedom from all care and strife; 

We caught the smile on Nature’s face 
In that enchanted, happy place. 


O! many days have passed away 
Since Maud and I that summer day 
Caught hope and joy and visions fair. 
And left the trout to Nature’s care. 
—Our Dumb Animals. 
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Solomon. 


Not the wise Jewish king, but one who in 
a prophetic moment was named for him. He 
was of a large family of kittens, of a stock 
noted for intelligence, derived probably from 
the Maltese blood, which contributed also 
fur of satiny sheen and softness, and un- 
usually large, handsomeeyes. It was great 
fun to invade suddenly the storeroom, the 
residence of his family. A series of small 
explosions seemed to take place as each 
kitty backed hurriedly under the nearest 
shelter, but if one sat still, and apparently 
lifeless, one by onethe kittens emerged from 
their hiding places, and beginning with sly 
cuffs at each other were soon in full tide of 
play, rolling over and over in an indiscrim- 
inate mixture of black and mouse-color 
and tiger-stripes, or prancing out from am- 
bush with arched back and bristling tail. 

When old enough to leave his mother, 
Solomon was adopted by one who taught 
him a habit which makes him unique among 
cats. Her second-story sitting-room owns a 
bay window, and she taught him to ride down 
and up from window to ground in a basket. 
Two or three lessons sufficed to establish the 
habit. It was chilly out-of-doors and he 
mewed tocomein. She lowered a basket 


attached to a cord, some one put him in from : 


below, and he was drawn up, when a saucer 
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of warm milk, unlimited petting, and a bit 
of fur tied to a string and jerked over the 
floor in a most tantalizing resemblance to 4 
mouse, awaited him for reward. The food 
was discontinued after the first lesson. 

He soon regarded the basket as his especja| 
property, and would search it when he 
wanted to go out; thenif he was carried 


- to the window he would jump in and ride 


down fearlessly. In time he outgrew the 
basket, but ifthe weather was cold visions 
of the delights of awarm room,soft bed,and 
our society, enabled him to squeeze into jt 
but if desired to go out against his will, he 
could make himself much too large for it, 
spreading out till it was quite impossible to 
get him in. He has kept this custom for ten 
years, at least in cold weather, for when 
warm days or moonlight nights come, one 
may lower the basket and call ever so ep. 
ticingly,—he will rub it lovingly with his 
cheek, and put in a paw, which is promptly 
withdrawn as the basket is raised, But when 
the weather is coldthere is no such coquet. 
ting; when his faint mew calls for the ele. 
vator, he is in it the moment it touches the 
ground, and rises to butt affectionately 
against the handle, then climbsin at the 
window, purring with content and very proud 
of himself. It delights our small visitors to 
put him out in the cold and darkness, and 
then ‘‘fish for him.’ Soonacry, ‘‘Auntie, 
I’ve got a bite!” heralds Solomon’s appear- 
ance at the window. 

Heis not too old toindulge in many a 
kittenish romp, nor has he grown reconciled 
to the fact that he cannot catch his own tail. 
Like the Chinaman and his pigtail, he 
thinks, “I’ll turn me around,’’—he turns 
him around, but stillit hangs behind him. 


Then after a mad whirl in pursuit, he sits 


down and ‘‘sorrows much and wonders 
much that still it hangs behind him.” 
Often at sight of a wash-tub the inspiration 
seizes him that inits narrow circle the tail 
cannot elude him, and after a few turns he 
suddenly backs against the side and tri- 
umphantly seizes it, only to find when he 
bites itthe pain is his own, and he soberly 
climbs out and sits down, sadder and wiser, 
till the next time.—ABBIE SPEAKMAN in 
Scattered Seeds. 
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Our Best—A man’s ‘‘best”’ is a wise aver- 
aging of his powers. It is truethat what is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well. But 
it is also true that we must learn to let well 
enoughalone. It is not merely specific and 
individual duties that are worth doing well, 
but it is the whole of life itself. This grand 
total of result is to be acquired as much by 
judicious letting alone as by taking up. It 
would be quite possible for an editor to 
strengthen his article, a minister to polish 
his sermon, a housewife to add grace to the 
arrangement of a room, ora farmer to glean 
a fuller harvest, were it not that a score of 
manuscripts were awaiting the editor’s judg- 
ment, a sick parishioner were demanding 
the presence of the minister, a pudding were 
scorching in the housewife’s oven, or the 
weeds and the neighbors’ chickens were 
Overrunning the farmer’s garden. The best 
way to do all things is not to do some things. 
The best way to do some things is not to do 
all things. What is worth doing, is worth 
doing well; but it is the part of wisdom to 
know just when well-doing means letting well 
enough alone to take up something else, and 
when it means letting that something else 
go altogether.—S, S. Times. 
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DEAN ALLEN, aged ninety-four, of St. David’s Cathe- 


_dral, Wales,. is in vigorous health, superintends all the 


business of the Cathedral and conducts the daily service: 
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, The New Unity wants more readers and to get them offers the following inducements: 


;, Any subscriber sending us a new subscription, can have $1 worth of books, selected from our premium list, or have his 
own subscription extended three months. 

7 », For two new subscriptions, sent us by a subscriber, we will give $2 worth of books or extend his subscription six months. 

3. For three new subscriptions, sent us by a subscriber, we will give $3 worth of books, or give a whole year’s subscription. 

4. We will accept $6.00 in payment for fowr new subscriptions. 

;. Any new subscriber, whose name is not sent in by a subscriber, may have his choice of 5 cents worth of books. 


6. Any present subscriber, paying a year in advance from the date of his subscription, may have his choice of 50 cents ie 
worth of books. 
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Che Liberal Field. 


Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion. 


Ca'endar of Unitarian Conferences. 


lowa, Oct. 15-17, Anamosa. 

National, Oct. 21-24, Washington, D. C. 
Iliinois, Nov. 5-6. 

Missouri Valley, Wichita, Nov. 6-7. 


The Minnesota Conference. 
The annual meeting of the Minnesota 
Unitarian Conference was held at Unity 
Church, St. Cloud, September 17-19, 1895. 

The Conference was opened by an earnest 
sermon by Rev. W. R. Lord of St. Paul, in 
which he emphasized the great need of the 
age for reverence, or a consciousness of the 
sacredness of being-——God in everything, in 
earth, in sky, in man, 

Atg:30 Wednesday morning, in the ab- 
sence of the president, Hon. J. D. Ludden, 
the Conference was called to order by the 
vice-president, Rev. Fk. C. Davis of Winona, 
and Miss 5. D. Chapin of St. Paul, was 
appointed secretary pro tem. The report of 
the last meeting, at Menomonie, May 21st to 
23d was read and approved. The report of 
the last named conference was also read and 
accepted. The chairman was authorized to 
name a commitiee of three on nominations 
and resolutions. Rev. F. C. Southworth of 
Duluth, C. F. Brown of St. Cloud and W., 
R, Lord of St. Paul were appointed. 

The secretary’s report was read and ac- 
cepted. The report of the treasurer was not 
given in time to be read, bnt is as follows: 


Balance on hand Oct. 15, 1894— 

last report— $3.47 
May 23, 1895. Rec’d Rev. F. C. 

Southworth, Duluth, Unity Church 8.00 
July 2,1895. Received C. F. Brown, 

St. Cloud, Unity Church, 


No disbursements. 
Balance on hand Sept 17, 1895-—- $15.48 
W. L. Chapin, 7reasurer. 
Keports from the various churches con- 
nected with the Conference were then given. 
Underwood—A Sunday School has been or- 
ganized and services held once a month 
during the summer. 
Luverne—Has had no minister the past year, 
but three services have been held. The 


need of an inspiring leader is felt, and the 


society hopes to find a minister this fall, | 


Unity Club has been dropped, but the 
Sunday School and Ladies’ Society are in 
good condition, and much interest mani- 
fested. There is no debt, and the treas- 
uries are not empty. 

Menier,South Dakota—Has had services once 
a month, which may, however, be given 
up, and the movement transferred to Ar- 
tesian as more accessible. 

Minneapolis—Ist Unitarian Church was not 
reported. In Nazareth Church there has 
been a division since the departure of Mr. 
Jansen and it has been difficult to pay the 
Loan Fund $250 per year. Financial af- 
fairs have been helped by the Young 
Women’s Society and renting the church. 
The Sunday School is the most favorable 
feature, there being five classes and fifty 
or sixty pupils. Mr. Norman has lately 
resigned, and a young man from Massachu- 
setts has been called to be the minis- 
ter. 

Madelia—The movement started by Mr, 
Norman two years ago among the Scandi- 
naviansis very successful and promising. 
A Sunday School has been organized, and 
30 people received into the church which 
has a congregation of about 200, people 
coming eight or nine miles to attend the 
services. Ten services have been held 
during the summer, 

Duluth—Good work has been done, although 
Mr. Southworth has labored under great 
disadvantages, many of the best helpers 
having moved away, but other families are 
coming in. Thechurch has a debt of only 
$100 however. The Sunday School opened 
with larger numbers than ever, and a new 
superintendent. 

Plainview—‘‘The Liberal League’’ as a re- 
sult of the two years’ work of Mr. Davis 
has a membership of 145, and will prob- 
ably erect a building next spring, one 
member having given a lot for the pur- 
pose. The church is to cost $3,000, all of 
which is to be subscribed before building 
operations are begun. 

‘Sioux Falls—The church will probably have 

to be closed unless the people make an ex- 

tra effort to do something, as they are 
much in debt. The A. U, A, has paid 
some of the instalments as they became 
due, but is not inclined to give further aid. 
Mr. Andrews has not been re-engaged, but 


is holding services in the Opera House; the 


movement, 

shortlived, 

St. Anthony Park—Holds no regular services, 
but has a promising Sunday School of 45 or 
50 pupils. 

St. Cloud—The mortgage of $4,000 has been 
reduced to $2,400, and the society will be- 
gin its new year Oct. ist, free from other 
debts. The financial depression has been 
felt here as elsewhere, and several promi- 
nent people have moved away, but the at- 
tendance is as good as ever, and the 
church is in a flourishing condition under 
Mr. Brown’s ministry. The finances have 
been managed by the ladies, one of whom, 
the past year, has solicited subscriptions 
and collected the money. 

St. Paul—Mr. Lord reported the church as 
strong on the moral and spiritual side with 
the financial side well managed. Three 
persons have joined since he came, and 
four or five more have signified their de- 
sire to do so. He found the church at 
high tide under the helpful ministry of 

_ Mr. Crothers, 

Winona —Mr. Davis reported that he had just 
resigned in order to embrace the larger op- 
portunity for outside work, Sunday ser- 
vices at Plainview and Nealsville taking 
nearly all the time of the pastor. 

Nealsville—Has 106 members, with prospects 
of more, and more men than any church 
in the city except the Catholic. 

Pierre, S. D.—Mr. Andrew has been there 
four times, and had good audiences each 
time. 

Winnipeg—Is free from debt except from 
mortgage held by the A. U. A. Mr. Skep- 
tason is doing good work, making three 
trips a year through Icelandic settlements 
150 miles, to Lake Winnipeg. 

The work in the Red River Valley is most 
interesting; at Crookston, 150 members, 
with evening services, and talk of a church 
at Ada. 

The Home Missionary Committee reported 
a promising opening at New Ulm, if speakers 
could hold services two or three days ata 
time this fall. Brainard, Little Falls and 
Sauk Center should also be visited. Man- 
kato has a very liberal orthodox church, so 
we might do harm there instead of good. 
Need is felt of help in money from all the 
churches for a fund for traveling expenses 
for committee to help establish ministers in 
churches, 


however, will probably be 


Mr. Forbush thought student preaching in 
summer useless, and that work to be effective 
should be done by local ministers. 

After a letter from Scoville, N, D., was 
read, giving an account of the beginning of a 
liberal movement there, the Conference 
listened to a paper by Mr. Geo. R. Stephens, 
of New Paynesville, on ‘*Fields White unto 
Harvest,’’ which was afterwards discussed 
by Rev. F. C, Southworth. 
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An adjuornment was then taken till after- 
noon. 

The Conference having again assembled 
at 2:45 P. M., the report of the Committee on 
Nominations was read and adopted: Presi- 
dent, J. D. Estabrook, St. Paul; vice-presi- 
dent, Rev. W. R. Lord, St. Paul; secretary, 


Echoes from Central Music Hall. 


Gems of Thought from 
The Recent Sermons of the late 


Professor David Swing. 


ary Committee: Revs. F. C. Southworth, C. 
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ote, 16 now Liberal Pulpit,’’ by Rev. F. C. Davis of Wi- 
ready, and will be mailed FREE to ali whoapply. Choicest ‘ 
at greatly|}nona, and the same from the standpoint of 
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Rev. C. F. Brown, St. Cloud; 
Mrs. A. W. French, Minneapolis. 


treasurer, 
Mission- 


F. Brown and F, C. Davis. 
The following resolutions were adopted: 
“St. Cloud, Sept. 18, 1895. 
Resolved, by the members of the Minne- 
sota Unitarian Conference in convention as- 
sembled, that we learn with great sorrow of 
the affliction which has befallen our associ- 
ate, Miss Helen G, Putnam,in the temporary 
loss of her voice, and that we hereby express 
to her our heartfelt appreciation of her long 
and efficient service as secretary of the Con- 
ference, and our hope that she may be 
speedily restored to health.’’ 
**Resolved, that the secretary of the Con- 
ference be instructed to send notice to all the 
churches of the Conference two weeks be- 
fore the annual meeting, asking for reports 
to be read at that meeting.” 
** Resolved, that the secretary of the Con- 
ference be instructed to revise the list of 
churches, striking therefrom those churches 
of which the organization has not been kept 
up, and adding thereto the names of those 
which have been organized sinee the list was 
made, and tosend the same to the secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association.”’ 
** Resolved, that a committee of two be ap- 
pointed with the secretary as chairman to 
prepare a revised order of business for the 
annual meeting, and to recommend such 
changes in the constitution and by-laws as 
may be deemed advisable.”’ 
‘**Resolved, that the Minnesota Unitarian 
Conference hereby extends to the Wisconsin 
Unitarian Conference a cordial invitation to 
meet with them in joint session during the 


Rev. F. C. Southworth and C. F. Brown 
were appointed a committee on revision of 
constitution and by-laws. 

Letters regretting absence were read from 
the president, Mr. Ludden, Mr. Erickson of 
Crookston and Mr. Andrew of Sioux Falls. 


best wishes, and hope that he might in some 
way still co-operate in the Minnesota work, 
A report from the Conference Delegates to 
the ‘*Liberal Congress’’ was given by Mr. 
Lord, the report accepted and the commit- 
tee discharged. 
Interesting papers on ‘*The Scope of the 


the Liberal Pew, by Hon. L. W. Collins of 
St. Cloud were read, and led to a genera! dis- 
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Two New Sermons by Jenkin Lioyd Jones, 
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A study suggested by D. C. French’s groug 
“The Angel of Death Staying the Hanc 
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I], The Selfishness of Grief. 


A Study of Funeral Customs, and a Plea} with Life,” Rev. H. M. Simmons, Minne- 
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THE UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


cussion participated in by Messrs. Forbush, 
Lord, Brown, Gould and others. 
The Conference then adjourned to meet 
again at 8 Pp. M._ In the interval a reception 
and supper was given to the delegates by the 
ladies of the St. Cloud Church. 
The platform meeting in the evening, Mr. 
Lord presiding, was a most inspiring one, the 
general subject being ‘*The Peculiar De- 
mands upon Religion of Today.”’ Addresses 
were made on ‘‘Honest Thinking,’’ by Rev. 
William Ballou, Fargo; ‘*‘Wider Sympathy 


apolis; ‘‘More Practical Usefulness,’’ Rev. 
A. W. Gould, Chicago; ‘*Deeper Interest in 
Social and Municipal Problems,” Rev, M. 
D. Shutter, Minneapolis, and ‘‘A Spirit of 
Sacrifice’? by Rev. T. B. Forbush, Chicago. 
Emphasis was laid upon that religion that ex- 
tends to all of life, service as opposed to self 
salvation, helpfulness and that spirit of liv- 
ing for others which makes noble men and 
women. 

Thursday morning, the Sunday School Con- 
ference was held, Rev. A. W. Gould presid- 


ing. 
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CONSUMPTION 


To THE Eprror— Please inform your read- 
ers that I have a positive remedy for the 
above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been per- 
manently cured. I shall be glad to send 
two bottles of my remedy free to any of your 
readers who have consumption if they will 
send me their express and post office address. 
T.A.Slocum, M.C., 183 Pearl St., New York. 
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DIAB. 


Also Gluten D Meir Barley 
and Patent. Biscugl ‘aye tac OYiour:. 
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The House Beautiful. 


By WILLIAM C. GANNETT, 


Author of ‘*A Year of Miracle,’’ **Blessed be 
Drudgery,’’ etc. Paper, ornamental, choice 
edition, pricer5 cents. (In “Zife-Studies’’ 
form, 6 cents.) 


Contents: Zhe Building of the House; 
Furnishing; The Ideal of Beauty; 
ture; Book Furniture; Our 

Togetherness,” 


House- 
Flower Furnt- 
Guests; The Dear 


In the cheaper form the edition is neat and ser- 
viceable. The special edition on rich, tinted paper, 
silk stitched, with neat, illuminated cover, serves 
admirably asa dainty remembrance for a friend, 
and especially to ‘‘tuck in with wedding-gifts.”’ 


[From THe New Unity, May 2, 1895.) 


The selection we give in another column from 
‘‘The House Beautiful’’—one of Mr. Gannett’s up- 
lifting etudies which James H. West has just pub- 
lished—was not made because it was the most 
inspiring word the pamphlet contains. Where all 
is so good perhaps there is no best, though to our 
mind the section on ‘‘The dear Togetherness” is 
fullest of strength, sweetness, and light. But this 
extract was selected simply because it was the 
shortest that could be made to stand by itself. By 
sending its publisher fifteen cents our readers can 
procure the little book for themselves; and if they 
want to be strengthened and lifted up, they will 
do so. 


Sent, 
BLOCH & NEWMAN, Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, or 

JAMES H. WEST, Publisher, 
174 High Street, Boston. 


postpaid, on receipt of price by 


HIS LATEST WORK. 


*F ne Spirit of God. 


By P. C. MOZOOMDAR. 


Author of '* The Oriental Christ,” * Heart-Beats," 
E 


le. 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


I, The Spirit. 

Ii. The Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit. 
Ill. Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, 
IV. Sense of the Unsecn. 

V. The Spirit in Nature. 

VI. The Kinship in Nature. 

The Spiritual Power of the Senses, 
The Spirit in Life. 

IX. The Spirit in the Spirit. 

X. The Spirit in Immortal Life. 

XI. The Spirit in Reason, 

The Spirit in Love. 

The Spirit in Conscience. 
rhe Spirit in Christ. 

The Spirit in History. 

The Spirit in all Religions. 
Life in the Spirit. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


the Sunday School were started the right 
way, in ten years it would blossom into a 
church. Give them something that is not 
| superstition, and make them feel that reli- 
gion is the ¢rwes¢ thing in life. Mrs. W. A. 
Shoemaker read a fine paperon ‘‘The Dif- 
ficulties and Advantages of Teaching with- 
out Appeal to Scriptural Authority.’’ Liberal 
teaching does not take away from divine 
truth, but gives more. This was followed by 
a general discussion on 
methods. 


Sunday School 


Mr. 
A letter to the Minnesota 
Conference from the secretary of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association 


General business was then taken up, 
Lord presiding. 


on behalf of the 
directors was read, recommending the con- 
sideration of the following resolutions: 


‘*Resolved, That each of the various state 
and district Unitarian Conferences within the 
limits of the Western Unitarian Conference 


{Shall be invited to nominate triennially one 


member of its board to serve for three years, 
or until a successor is chosen in the same 
way, as a director of the Western Unitarian 
Conference. The representatives so nomin- 
ated, when elected by the Western Unitarian 
Conference shall, together with the president 
and secretary of the Conference, constitute 
the Missionary Council, a standing commit- 
tee of the board of directors of the Western 
Unitarian Conference, whose duty shall be 
to assist and advise the secretary of the Con- 
ference in all matters pertaining to mission- 
ary work.”’ 

** Resolved, second, That it is a part of this 
plan of co-operation that when the Mission- 
ary Council has been constituted it shall be- 
come the agent and adviser of the American 
Unitarian Association within the limits of 
the Western Unitarian Conference; and that 
it shall also have the privilege of submitting 
annually to the nominating committee of the 
American Unitarian Association the namesof 
those persons whom it would like to have as 
representatives of the west upon the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association Board.’’ 


It was moved and seconded that the invita- 
tion of the Western Conference to elect a 
member of its board be accepted. 
sion 


A discus- 
participated in by Messrs, 
Davis, Brown, Lord, Southworth and others. 
The resolution was put to vote and carried, 
and Mr. Southworth appointed a director 
from the Minnesota Conference. 

A resolution was offered by Mr. Southworth 
and adopted bythe Conference offering a 
hearty vote of thanks tothe St. Cloud friends 
for their generous hospitality. 

After aclosing prayer by Mr 
Conference adjourned. 

Between the sessions the delegates were 
given the pleasure of a visit to the State Nor- 
mal Schooland the State Reformatory. 


S. D. CHAPIN, 
Secretary pro tem. 


followed, 


. Lord, the 


Boston. 
The charities of Boston have consolidated 


under the name of The Associated Hebrew 
Charities. At the meetings delegates from 
each organization will be present, and some 
outsiders, though it has not yet been officially 
announced. Dr. Schindler is the superintend- 
ent of the Associated Charities and already 
has done efficient work among the poor. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


We learn that Mr. Gannett’s lesson leaflets 
of the Sixth Year are being used in part for 
distribution as tracts at the church by the 
Unitarian Society in this city. We should 
think they would be admirably suited to in- 
terest and arouse the minds of men and 
women out of Sunday School as well as in 


it. 
Humboldt, lowa. 


The Unity Club here opened its sixteenth 
season very auspiciously on Sunday evening 
the 30th. ult. The meetings have heretofore 
been generally held on Friday evenings 
and the devotion of Sunday evenings to that 


purpose is a new departure. The work of 


(iit 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE 
AS ALLIES. 


By JAMES T. BIXBY. 


Christian Union: The best book published on the relations of Science and Religion, 


London Inquirer: A noble book. * * * The argument as a whole is as sound as 
original, as philosophical as it is forcible, as complete as it is timely. 


Chicago Times: Mr. Bixby’s little book is broad, liberal and well calculated to check 
in its readers a tendency towards bigotry either of science or of faith. It is plainly the 
work of a man who has studied and thought much, and who sees that neither religious 
dogma nor scientific theorizing can change facts. 


Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D. D.; tis the most direct and satisfactory dealing with 
the alleged quarrel between science and religion that our literature has produced and we 
know of nothing, either in German or French that is so bold, socandid and so satisf: \ctory, 


Literary World, of Boston, March 15th, 18go: Small in size but full of matter. 
* * # Tt deserves to be a classic authority on its great subject, and it surely wil] be 
prized long after the mass of kindred but inferior books are forgotten, as they are even 
now unread. 


——@ o- 


12mo, 226 pages, Paper 30 cts., cloth 50 cts. 


SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, 204 Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO. 
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A book of more than passing interest and value.—Boston TRAVELER 


Liié and thé GONAILIONS OF Survival 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF ETHICS 
SOCIOLOGY AND RELIGION 


POPULAR LECTURES AND DISCUSSIONS BEFORE THE 
BROOKLYN ETHICAL ASSOCIATION 


1 Cosmic EvoLnuTion As RELATED TO Eruics. By Dr. 
LEwis G. JANES. 


2 SoLtaAR EneErRG@Y. By A. EMERSON PALMER. 


3 THe ATMOSPHERE AND LIFE. By Dr. R. G. Ecc.Les. 
Water. By Rossirer W. RAymonn, PH. D. 
5 Foop As RELATED TO LIFE AND SwURVIVAL. By 


Pror. W. ATWATER. 

§ ‘THE ORIGIN OF STRUCTURAL VARIATIONS. 
Epwarp D. Copr, PH. D. 

i LOCOMOTION AND ITs RELATION TO 
Dr. MartTIN L. HoLpBrRook. 


By PRorF. 


SURVIVAL. By 


S LABOR AS A Factor In) EvonutrioX. By Dr. Davin 
ALLYN GORTON. 

PROTECTIVE CovERING.. By Mrs. Lizzie C. Warp. 

10 SHELTER AS RELATED TO THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE. 
By. Z. SIDNEY SAMPSON. 

11 Haprr. By Rev. JoHN Wuite CHADWICK. 

12 From NATURAL TO CHRISTIAN SELECTION. By REV. 


JOHN C. KIMBALL. 
SANITATION. By JAMES AVERY SKILTON. 
RELIGION AS A FacToR IN HtMAN EVOLUTION. 
tEV. Epwarp P. PowE.Lt. 


By 


(ne large crown octavo volume of 447 pages, including a complete 
index. Cloth, uniform with previous volumes issued for the Brooklyn 
Ethical Association. Sent to any address, expressage prepaid, on 
receipt of $2.00. A limited supply of the separate lectures, except 
numbers 7 and 8; which are out of print, may be had at ten centsa 
copy. Specimen pages free. 


Bloch & Newman, 
1441 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 
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“THE JEWS and JESUS” 


A DIscouRSE BY Dr. E. G. HIRSCH. * 


In Pamphlet form, 32 pp., - : Per copy 5 cents. 


——FOR SALE BY—— 


BLOCH & CO. 175 Dearborn-st., CHICAGO. 
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[NEW EDITION. ] 


Uplifts of Heart and Will, 


In Prose and Verse. 


By JAMES H. WEST, 


Author of “The Complete Life,” ‘‘In Love 
, with Love,’’ etc. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


London Inqguirer.—Helpful and interesting. The 
fact that a second thousand has been called for 
will be some guarantee of such a book's claim to 
ay oe Christian Life.—A book good for both 
old and young and for all alike. 

Vale Literary Magaztne.—The poems included 
‘, the book are impressive, many of them being of 
a high order. ! ; : 

Woman's Tribune,—Not dogmatic, oy reve- 
rent, appealing to the divine within the human 
eoul, calling it to the heights of larger helpfulness 
and blessedness. ; 

American Hebrew,—Prose and verse that will 
cyrely appeal toan ever-widening circle of readers, 
It is gratifying to know that a new edition has 
been demanded. 

Roston Herald,—One is very strongly impressed 


with the sincerity and reality of expression. 

The Unitarian,—The earnestness, indeed the 
eagerness, of the writer cannot fail to quicken a 
helpful and elevating aspiration in the heart ol 
every reader. 


Cloth, bevelled, red edges, 106 pages, Socts, 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
175 Dearborn 8t,, Chicago. 
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A Book for 
To-Day.—= 


REV. W. D. SIMOND’S NEW VOLUME OF 
PATRIOTIC ADDRESSES, 


American Liberty. 


Contains earnest and able discussions of some 
of the greatest questions now before 
the public. 


Its quality is as I expected—strong aud fine. 
M,. /, Savage. 
Broad, free and progressive, but none the less 
morally conservative.—Zhe Christian Register. 


Honest thoughts clothed in weighty words which 
will arouse hearty response from all imbued with 
the spirit of freedom and truth.—Religto- Philo- 
sophical Journal, 


American Liberty is a large and timely subject, 
and the words of this volume have the trve ring. 
The sentences carry mach of the fire and magnet- 
a of Mr. Simonds at his best.—Tue New 

NITY, 


Price per volume, postpaid (paper, 8vo, 


. 216 oO cents. 
Address, PP ) > 


UNITY PUBLISHING GOMPANY, 


Marquette Building, CHICAGO. 
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GIFT BOOKS 


Especially Appropriate for Easter. 


Borrowings and 
More Borrowings 


Two Companion Volumes of 
Poems and Selections from 
Great Authors. 

Square, 12mo,, handsomely bound in white 
and gold and colors. Price, 75¢. each. 


FOR THOUCHT and 


FOR REMEMBRANCE. 


A Dainty Gift Booklet of Poems and 
Seiections. 


Square, 12mo., white embossed cover, 
Price, 35c. each. 
fhe above named gift books may be had 


singly or together from or will be sent 


postpaid on receipt of price by 
Unity Publishing Company, 


*78 Deatborn St.; Ghieage: 


the coming year will be given to a study of 
James Freeman Clarke’s ‘‘Ten Great Reli- 
gions’’ and sociological subjects alternating. 
In addition to this work of the club proper 
there will be a Young People’s Section oc- 
cupying an early hour, from 6:30 to 7:30 
o’clock every Sunday evening. It will be 
attempted to make the meetings serve the 
double purpose of Sunday evening services 
and valuable club study. The introductory 
paper given by Rev. Charles Graves was an 
able and eloquent exposition of the value 
and mission of this branch ot the church and 


the possibilities open thereto. 


Madison, Wis. 
An episode of grave significance occurred 
at the Wisconsin Conference here last week. 
When the question of co-operation in our 
western work on Mr. Fenn’s plan came up, 
a motion was made to indefinitely postpone 
all consideration of the matter. Mr. Secrist 
earnestly and eloquently opposed this action. 
As it was late in the afternoon the question 
was adjourned 


tobe the first business the 


next morning. Thenext morning, Rev. Mr. 
Owen of Arcadia, asked to have this busi- 
ness suspended long enough to allow two 
new societies to join the Conference. He 
said that these societies had not sent any re- 
quest to join nor had they chosen any dele- 
gates, but they were voted in and Mr. Owen 
allowed to be their delegate. Then it was 
urged by the Western Agent of the American 
Unitarian Association, Rev. T. B. Forbush, 
that the 
churches and not by delegates, so that Mr. 
Secrist and the four other delegates of the 
church might have but one vote, while Mr. 
The Confer- 
ence by close division allowed Mr. Owen 
his three votes, we believe, but it refused to 
disfranchise the delegates of the Milwaukee 


church; consequently the motion to indefin- 


Conference ought to vote by 


Owen would have three votes. 


itely postpone was lost and Mr. Secrist’s re- 
solutions, disapproving the present plan but 
approving the idea of western union of some 
sort, were adopted. 


Manistee, Mich. 

One of the dailies of this city reports in 
full a sermon by Kev. T. P. Byrnes, the pas- 
tor of the Unitarian Church of this city, on 
Sunday Observance. This matter had been 
discussed by the orthodox ministers and Mr. 
Byrnes presented the liberal view of the sub- 
ject in an admirable address, clear, simple 
and impressive as well as sensible. We un- 
derstand Mr. Byrnes is rapidly winning the 
respect and love of the people in this city. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
We understand that the Ethical Society 
started here by Mr. Bostwick has gathered 
some excellent men and women together, 
and we see by a recent daily that the Drama 
is to be taken up as a subjectof serious study, 
not merely for its literary interest but for its 
moral power as a means of reforming the 
world. 
i 
An Ounce of Prevention. 
Don’t 
They 
are unnecessary when the infant is properly 
nourished, as it will be if brought up on the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 
—_—__——>-- 


is cheaper than any quantity of cure. 
give children narcotics or sedatives. 


For Over Fifty: Years 


Mrs. WinSLoW’StSOOTHING Syrur has been used 
for over fifty years by millions of mothers for their 
children while teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
Diarrhoea, It will relieve the poor little sufferer 
immediately, Sold by Druggists in every part of 
the world: Twenty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and 
ask for ‘‘Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,’’ and 


Che Sunday School. 


The World T/s Saved by the Breath of the Schooi 
Children. 


New Editions. 
A new edition of Unity Services and Songs, 
the Sunday School service book 


by Mr. 
Blake, is now on the press and will be out 
this week, so that the societies which have 
been waiting for copies can be supplied at 
once. 

A new edition of Beginnings, the First 
Year of the Six Years’ Course, by Mr.Gould, 
is also made necessary by the sale of all the 
copies of the second edition struck off last 
fall. 
ceived, the second edition was materially 
We should be glad alsoto im- 
prove the third edition and shall be grateful 


Thanks to the many suggestions re- 
improved. 


for any corrections or modifications that use 
has suggested to the teachers. 


Parallel Lessons of Religion for Nature 
Studies. 

Suggested to the Teachers, by Rev. B. R. 
Bulkeley. 

Lesson zs. The cradle, a type of the over- 
brooding care of God. He is both Father 
and Mother of all, In guiding the worlds 
show how his forces and laws are like pro- 
tecting arms. Why are we of more value 
than many sparrows? 

[There are several passages in Emerson’s 
‘Titmouse. ’’ | 
The 
God’s providence seen in the variety of nest 


Lesson 2. manifold character of 


and house for different animals. Here a 
sugyestion of the way he supplies our needs. 
Show how we wish for somethings we do not 
need. The reasonableness of gratitude, as 
our common needs are supplied. 

|Hymn: ‘*Not What We Wish, But What 
We Want’’ might be quoted—one stanza. | 

Lesson 37. Were we see in insect life the 
hint of minute detail in the Divine care. 
Nothing so small as not to have some share. 
Little things important. Nothing _ hidden 
from God’s sight. 


[Emerson’s Humblebee has some quotable 


lines. | 
Lesson 4. Show. the difference between 
conscious and unconscious life. Plant 


‘The 
believe. 


babies not conscious of mother’s care. 
mother also unconscious. So we 
Thus we recefve many gifts, unconscious of 
them, as by the processes in our bodies— 
So God 
doing many things for us in higher ways. 


‘‘fearfully and wonderfully made.’’ 


{(Gannett’s ‘‘He hides within the lily.’’] 
RES ED 8c eRe ise a 
After a Day’s Hard Work 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It makes a delicious drink, and relieves 
fatigue and depression. A grateful tonic. 
atc cecitiaiiliat iltis 
A Chance for Women to Make Money. 
I see so many men giving their experience 
in the Dish Washer business, that one would 
almost think the men had ‘‘taken to washing 
the dishes.”’ 
as men. 
over a year to selling Climax Dish Washers. 


But ladies can do just as well 
I have been devoting my time for 


My husband has aided mornings and even- 
ings, and we have cleared over $5,000 in a 
year. The trouble with people is they won’t 
try new things, and so let the golden oppor- 
tunities pass. Every family wants a Dish 
Washer, and any one can sell them if they 
TRY. Ido not canvass at all; people come 
or send after Washers. I have examined all 
the Dish Washers made, but the Climax has 
noequal. You can get complete instructions 
by addressing the Climax Mfg. Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio, I want ladies everywhere to try 
this business and let us hear how they suc- 


teke no other kind: 


REX BRAND 
Extract of BEEF 


Sample, 4 cents. Book free, 
OUDAHY -- SO.OMAHA 


LAVOR 


New Pr 


ocess DOC BISCUIT 


is entirely different from any other. Does not 
cause diarrhea. Dogs eat it in preference to 
other brands, and it costs no more. It con- 
tains pound for pound twice the nutritive qual- 
ities ofany other brand. Send for free book on 
management of dogs in health and disease. 
Retail price lOc. per lb. Samples sent by mail for 5 cents. 
Associated Fancizrs, 400 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 
inate 


FEARS 
TAL. G90 


per and Tin.) 
o e&. 
McSHANE BELL FOUND Ti 


Ys BALTIMORE, MD. 
THE BIBLE: 
ITS ORIGIN, GROWTH AND CHARACTER 


—AND-— 


[ts Place among the Sacred Books of the World 


TOGETHER WITHA 


List of Books for Study and Reference, 
with Critical Comments, 


By JABEZ THOMAS SUNDERLAND. 


This book has grown from the author's ‘‘What 
is the Bible?”’ published in 1878, but it “tis a new 
work, wider in aim, more comprehensive in plaia, 
and containing more than twice as much matter.” 
It presents in popular form the results of the 
higher criticism and of the best and latest scholar: 
ship relating to the Bible. 


Price, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


wWiwtos se GCIUIT Ss 


HEART-BEATS 


A Book of Meditations 


PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 


With Portrait, and Biographical Sketch 
of the Author by Rev. Samuel 
J. Barrows. 


Cloth, Red Edges, 330 Pages, $1.56. 


FOR SALE Br 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


. - isscarcely less attractive 
Al alifornia than the Winter season 


there. You may doubt 


° ~ SuMMEe?L this. Itisexplained and 


verified in our illustra- 

ted book—‘‘To California and Back.’’ For 

free copy, address 

G. T. NICHOLSON, G. P. A., Monadnock Bldg., 
CHICAGO. 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKs 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora 
prom answer and an bonest opinion, write to 

IUNN & CO., who have bad near! fifty years’ 
experience inthe patent business. mmunica- 
tions strictly confidential. A Handbook of In- 
formation concerning Patents and bow to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of 
ical and scientific books sent free. 
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‘Cures Whooping Cough. 


“Three of my children were recently sick at one time with 
whooping cough. I found that Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral re- 
lieved them, as nothing else would, when they were nearly 
breathless with coughing.’’—CuAs. E. RoGERrs, Barre, Mass. 


yers Cherry Pectoral 


Highest Honors at World’s Fair. 
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For Debility, take AYER’S 


the only World's Fair 
Sarsaparilla. 


THE 


REFORM ADVOCATE LIBRARY 


Neat and cheap reprints in pamphlet form of 
valuable articles on important subjects. 


es —_ — 


it. THE JEWS and JESUS, by Dr. E. G. Hirsch 


2. SYNAGOGUE and CHURCH, ~- by Dr. K. Kohier. 


3. JESUS, HIS LIFE and HIS TIMES, 
by Dr. E. G. Hirsch 


4. THE DOCTRINES OF JESUS, by Dr. E. G. Hirscr 


PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF HEATHEN 
JUDAISM, or CHRISTIANITY, by Dr. E. G. Hirsch, 


“cn 


6 WHY CO THE JEWS NOT ACCEPT 
vcoUS AS THEIR MESSIAH, by Dr. B. Felsenthal, 


Single copies, Post Free, 5 centa,. 


Discount allowed for quantities. 


FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & COMPANY, Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


LESSONS 


FROM THE 


WORLD OF MATTER 


AND THE 


WORLD OF MAN. 


By THEODORE PARKER. 
Selected from Notes of Unpublished Sermons by Rufus Leighton. 


“A voluine of selections from Theodore Parker's unpublished sermon; has been published in this 
c‘ty. It makes a veritable book of eloquence, from which one draws inspirations, feeling indebted 
i»: every page. Poetic beautyand rugged sense look out bv turns from Theodore Parker's sentences, 
‘a t as from her veil of mosses, ferns, flowers and grasses, the brown face of good Mother Earth at 
ues appears, inaking us biess beauty and utility at the same breath.’’—Chicago Trtbune. 


one volume of 430 large pages. Price, in cloth, gilt top, $1.25; in paper cover, 50 cts. 
SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
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IINITY PUBLISHING GO,, 115 Dearbor street. CHICAGO. 


Che Studp Table 


A Bunch of Belated Magazines. 

In the North American Review Wm. 
Croswell Doane, Bishop of Albany, writes on 
‘‘Why Women Do Not Want the Ballot.’’ 
A better title would have been ‘*Why 
Women Should Not Want the _ Ballot.’’ 
The good bishop is utterly unable to conjec- 
ture what the results may be when women 


shall have become not only ‘‘votresses, but 
legislatresses, mayoresses and alderwomen.”’ 
The disruption of the American home is 
threatened and the ‘‘rashness of the proposed 
The Right 
Hon, the Earl of Crewe contributes a paper 
on the **Outlook for Ireland’’ and Sir Will- 
iam H,. Flower gives some very interesting 


experiment dehes description.”’ 


‘*Keminiscences of Prof. Huxley.’’ 

Lhe Arena contains Part II of ‘*A Battle 
for Sound Morality, or the History of Recent 
Age-of-Consent Legislation in the United 
States,’’ by Helen H. Gardener. The vic- 
tory in Colorado, Nebraska and Missouri is 
one very good reason why **Women Ought 
to Want the Ballot.’’ ‘*Marvels of Electric- 
ity,’ by Prof. J. R. Buchanan is interesting 
and prophetic of the unutilized powers of 
the Universe. ‘*How Evolution Evolves’’ 
isa short paper by Stinson Jarvis and con- 
tains an account of how pre-natal influences 
tend to alter the structure and appearance of 
offspring: ‘‘that the ascent of life is the ascent 
of ideals, that this is true in regard to human 
beings the whole history of man bears wit- 


ness.’’ 
In Poet Lore Kenyon West wnites on Mar- 


garet Fuller’s ‘‘Permanent Influence.”’ He 
gives her a front rank among American crit- 
ics and claims that she first brought Robert 
Browning to the notice of American readers. 
Her work was all done when others are just 
beginning to test their powers and ‘‘to her 
we must apply the same standards we apply 
to Keats, Shelley and others whose lives were 
ended just as their wings were poised for a 
higher flight.’’ Prof, Ellen Mitchell 
paper on the ‘*Paradise of Dante’’ sums up 
the teaching of the poet. 


in a 


‘‘Wherever we 
turn in the ‘Paradise’ of Dante, blessedness 
consists in service, in reflecting and diffusing 
the light and glory received. The test of 
spiritual greatness is everywhere the same, 
the ability to take into ourselves and distrib- 
ute the life of God. It must first bless others 
through us in order to become truly our 
own.’’ 

In A/unsey ‘*The World of Music,” **The 
Stage’’ and ‘‘Literary Chat” give in a_ bright 
and interesting way the current news in their 


several departments, It also contains a well 


illustrated account of ‘‘Artists and _ their 
Work.’’ 
The New “England Magazine with its 


dainty illustrations is inviting to the eye. 
The papers by Winfield M. Thompson on 
‘*The New Northeast’’ and by J. Frederick 


> will well 


Hopkins on **The Pratt Institute’ 
repay a careful reading. 

The Kindergarten Magazine contains an 
account of the ‘‘Nindergarten Department 
Meeting at Denver,” ‘*A Tour in the Thur- 
ingian Forest’? and a paper by Amalie Ho- 
fer on ‘‘The Social Settlement and the Kin- 
dergarten,’’ 

The American Kitchen Magazine has 
many timely recipes for pickling and preserv- 
ing and all through its pages runs the plea 
for greater simplicity in the modern modes 


of living. 


THE conclusion of Dr. Andrew D. White’s 
paper, From the Divine Oracles to the Higher 
Criticism, in the October Popular Sctence 
Monthly, will contain the latest views of 


scholars as to the borrowed legends in che Bible 
and the process by which some books were 


“Liberty and Lite, 
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CONTENTS : 
LIFE AND DEATH; WHAT THEY Are. 


Stn A CRIME AGAINST LIFE: RiGutKgoys. 
NESS OBEDIENCE TO LAW. 


SINNING AGAINST THE HOLY Spirir. 

A SOUND MIND IN A SOUND Bopy. 

Is THE AVERAGE LIFE WORTH THE Lying? 

THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE Goop. 

Nor ALLOPATHY NOR HOMEopaAriy, gy7 
SYMPATHY. 

THE TRUE LIFE. 

THE DOING CREED. 

THE KEYS. 

A BUNDLE OF PARADOXES. 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR ORTHODOXY. 

THE Two THEOLOGIES. 

NATURAL MORAL COMPENSATION, 

CHARACTER, 

THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 

NEW YEAR IN 1932. 

Paper cover, 208 pp.; postpaid. 25 cts. 


Price Reduced from dc. 


FOR SALE BY 
Unity Publisni‘ig Co., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


IODIDE OF 
IRON. 


Specially recommended by the medical 
Gelebsities, of the World for Scrofula, (Tumors, 
King’s Evil), and the early stages of Consumptio 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the Blo 
and for stimulating and regulating its periodic 
course. 

None Genuine unless signed “ BLANCARD.” 
E. Fougera & Co., N. Y. and all Druggisio. 
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The New Bible and 
Its New Uses, 


By JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER, 


Author of ** Jesus Brought Back,” ‘Prob 
lems in American Society,” Etc. 


Multitudes of people to-day, both outelas 
and inside the churches, are aware that ; . 
New Criticism, arisen in our age, has reveale 
2 New Bible; and what they want to know < 
in the simplest, most straightforward way, | 
this: What changes in our attitude towal 
the Bible are involved; and whit new ~ 
wiser uses of it are made ay ee 4 
sary by these discoveries? Mr. Crooxser® pr 
ent work succinctly answers this query. 

CONTENTS. : 

Introduction: The New Bible; [. £” we if: 
the Bible; LI. What the Bible Claims for! a 
Il. The Bible as Authority ; Appendix, 
tradictions in the Gospels. , 

Mr. Crooker has brought to his work - 
original thought, a thorough knowledge © e 
subject, considerable analytical skil he pee 
degree of logic, and almost a mastery of t ee 
ot presentation.—Brooklyn Standai d- n : ‘ 

He has been very successful, and his enh " 
one especially to be recommended tot — W 4i- 
have lost thelr faith in the old Bible eh on 
tion and dogma, and need to be shown t ool 
stantial worth of what criticism —_ bot 
harmed of literary value and spiritua! 4 
ening.— The New World. 

286 Pages. Cloth, $1.00. 
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compiled and recompiled, adorned with beau. L3 | T 
Qne Upward Lo ok Fach tiful utterances, strengthened or weakened H eS N ie \W N Y 
Day. by the interpolated views of transcribers, and 


poEMS OF FAITH AND HOPE, assigned to personages who could not possi- 


bly have written them, 


«ELECTED by J. T. SUNDERLAND. 
inister writes: “Your ‘ Up- THE Review of Reviews for September f 
A a ok’ Beek is beautiful, We are 2s attention to the change in European I 


el it by the dozen, and giving it Sentiment on the liquor question, as shown 
no ae it will do good.” especially in the establisament of the French 


One of our best known authors writes monopoly of the manufacture and wholesale FOR 1895 ' 


“oY ] ; ‘ 
Fo “lost Ser pg me supply of strong liquors, in the work of the 
nd good collection. It is surprising Belgian commission, and in the still more im- 


that so many excellent poems can be portant action taken by Russia in setting up a Any one wishing to subscribe for either one 


euqrcs py ca demas and government monopoly of the entire wholesale 
offered at so Small a price. 


Price, Moroceo, 75 cents each; Cloth, |*"4 retail traffic in liquors throughout the em- or more of the 7 following publications, 


5) cents each; Heavy embossed paper, pire. ‘*Everywhere in Europe,’’ says the 


30 cents each. leditor of the Review, ‘the fact is becoming can do so at the prices as announced: 


Mailed to any address on receipt of recognized that liquor selling is not only an 


.o by UNITY PUBLISHING COMPAWY, ; . : oe — —_—— —— ————$ —_______—__—_—_ — 
rice by UN * | unbecoming business, but one that is socially 
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175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 3 Na wnweed 


REGULAR 


. 8 : frei ig to The 4 
— and rigid regulation or else total suppres- ALONE. New Unity 
sion.”’ 


Mozoomdar's Book (CADRE ey Oty RS Arena, 


BARON CHRISTIAN BERNARD VON TAUCH- 


. NITZ, the celebrated German publisher of ; 
The Oriental Christ. By Prorap Atlantic Monthly, .O0O 


Greek and Latin classics, who died in Leipsic, 
att go cate 193 pages. August 14, at the age of seventy-nine, was born Babyhood, : .OO 
0 5 Die ews 


at Schleinitz, near Naumburg, in 1816, of an 
The “idea” in this remarkable book may be ‘ 8» ’ 


nest. briefly stated by combining a saying of old family of booksellers and printers, Karl Biblical World, .0O 
‘eshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo leader, w . . , 
5 sentence or two from the author’s Introduc- Tauchnitz, half a century ago, having made - t M ' 

tion oe Wee Pics Weal beets Ga a = himself famous for his cheap editions of the| ~CNCULY agazine, 

Ss : ’ . . . 

a lberd ee A employed for the propaga classics. In 1837 Bernard Tauchnitz founded 
j f he gospel were Asiatic. in fact, Chris- ; : ; : 
veer was founded and developed by Asiatica |2" independent establishment, and in 1841 
inAsia. . . . Yet the Christ that has been | began the publication of a series of works by 
brought to us in India is an Englishman, with ‘ , 
English manners and customs about him and |English authors, which made him as cele- 


ith the temper and spirit of an Englishman . +s 

ag ong srasinin it is chat the Hinda people brated as his editions of the classics and He-| Free Church Record, 
shrink back, . she nedban dian te ten hae - brew and Greek Bibles. At that time there 
the Kast, not to e St, , , 

aa wish to see Cates in a4 plensinde of his |was no international copyright, yet he re- Good Housekeeping. 
glory and in the fullness and freshness of the : : 
primitive dispensation. In England and Eu- solved to obtain the sanction of the authors Hy  B ae 
rope we find apostolical Christianity almost |to the republication of their works and to arpers azaal, 
one; there we find the life of Christ formu- ty ' 
ated into lifeless forms and antiquated sym-|pay them for permission to include them in 


Po | . pP 
bols. . . . Look at this picture and that:/,.- . —— Ma aZine, 
this is the Chriet of the East, and that of the | his series. In order to mark his appreciation S 


West. When we speak of the Western Christ, : de s of T itz iterts 
we speak of the incarnation of nega age of the endeavors of Zauchnitz tc familiarize Weekly, 


alism, ethics’ and Bhystoal Toe. = we|in Germany the masterpieces of literature, 

ak of an Kastern Christ, we speak of the in- . 
mond pa of unbounded love ond axeae." ,  |the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, uncle - Young People, 
_ Thirteen Cha sere. vis, 1 ne Bathing, Fast- | of the present duke, raised him to the rank : 
Piyriming. Prusting, Healing, Feasting, Pare. Of baron, In 1872 Baron von Tauchnitz|[nternational Journal of Ethics, 


ing, Dying, and Reigning Christ. was appointed British Consul-General for the ; 
: Jenness Miller Monthly, ' 


and politically dangerous—requiring new 


. ° .OO 


Cosmopolitan, 


Forum, ; ; 


The existence of this book is a phenomenon, },.. , 
more than a curiosity ; and rich as anew, fresh | Kingdom of Saxony, and in 1876 for the 


and very suggestive study of the character and yen — iD as 
person of Christ.—Christian Union. other Saxon. principalities, In 1877 he was 


It is a stroke ot genius. it contains a whole called to the House of Peers of Saxony by 
philosophy of Christianity. Jesus was an Ori- 


. r . : : 
ental. He is only to be rightly interpreted by |*"° king. ae Lippincott’s Magazine, 
the Oriental mind. This ot ee book comee 


as a revelation of essential Christianity.—The Deafness Cannot be Cured ’ . 
Oritic. SERRE es: ) ia McClure’s Magazine, 
FOR SALE BY xy 10Cal applications, as they cannot reach the 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPAMY, liseased portion of the ear. ‘There is only Viunsey's Magazine, ‘ 


175 Dearborn Street, Chieage: one way to cure Deafness, and thatis by 
ear ree cag | 
constitutional remedies. Weafness is caused] New England Magazine, 


— by an inflamed condition of the mucous lining 
of the Eustachian Tube. When this tube New World, ° ° 


elpful and Interesting gets inflamed you have a rumbling sound or Non-Sectarian, 


imperfect hearing, and whén it is entirely : ; 
WRITINGS BY closed Deafness is the result, and unless the North American Review, 


JAMES H. WEST. inflammation can be taken out and this tube Popular Science Monthly, 


iw , restored to its normal condition, hearing will Ref ” Advocate 
“¢ LOVE WITH LOVE. Four Life-|pe destroyed forever; nine cases out of ten SrOEn 
Studies, Cloth, bevelled, red edges, 109 


pages, 50 cents are caused by catarrh, which is nothing but Review of Reviews, 


Contents: —Transfigurations; Serenity; True|#" inflamed condition of the mucous surfaces. St. Nicholas Magazine, 
Greatness; Our Other Selves. We will give One Hundred Dollars for any , 


THE COMPLETE LIFE. Six Addresses, |Ccas¢ of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that Scientific American, ° 
Cloth, 112 pages, 50 cents. cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. “< ‘6 Supplement, 
, “Words brave andtrue, Every word the author Send for circulars, free. 


indites is golden, and should be read by young and F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. Scribner's Magazine, 


old. Such books are genuine uplifts of heart and | g@™ Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


mj ; 
a and when we get to heaven, if we ever do, al a: 5 SA ARR Aa SP Pel | 
cr . , . . =a 
Ough earth’s sordid dust and mire, we shall Sch n teati. qc eorecmemmumamaan 


have ; en like : + . . . 
our way there.” Chicage Mocmte Toe aing ee eee The clubbing rate is offered for and to new subscribers 
The Chicago & Grand Trunk have added 


Character and Love. another to Chicago’s already famous list of}to THE New Unity at $2.00 per year and paid in advance. 
Compil palatial vestibuled trains. It is their new ; 
om rere Eee owed 3:10 P. M. train running through to New| Old subscribers can obtain any of the publications by send- 
ings of all lands sell times. Cloth, 50 cts, cate Se ee et aero 


Topics: } : wonders of railroad travel are included with}ing in new subscriptions and having the clubbing journal sent 
Holy Living Renee See es Cpannene, a ticket over this route. They are the two 
Duty, Loyalty to Truth, God, ‘folerance, Max-(mile tunnel under the St. Clair River,|to their own addresses. Address, 
raterniey eg Justice, Humility, Obedience, Life,} Niagara Falls and the picturesque Lehigh 
Prayer, The Con o10ns, Prophets and Sages,/Vailley. The train is made up of Pullman ° 
vo Tctomiitin lieben |p We, ea ewte se lm! BY OCH & NEWMAN, Publishers, 
UNITY prin of price. ail vestibuled, and is the cheapest, most com- . 
: HING CO., furtable, and most interesting through line to 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. offer a hand- 
ful of new and promising books of fiction in 
the near future,—‘*The Village Watch- 
Tower,’’ with other stories, by Mrs. Wiggin; 
‘‘The Coming of Theodore,’’ by Eliza Orne 
White; ‘*The Wise Woman,”’ by Mrs. Burn- 
ham, whose ‘‘Sweet Clover’’ has already 
reached the tenth thousand; ‘‘Clarence,” a 
Bret Harte, 
and **[he Nimble Dollar;’’ with other cap- 
ital 


Thompson. 
2 


A Chance to Make Money. 


sort of sequelto ‘‘Susy,’’ by 


stories for boys by Charles Miner 


I cleared last month after paying all ex- 
penses $418.15 selling Dish Washers. They 
are just lovely to sell. Every family wants 


a Dish Washer, and it is easy to sell what 
everyone wants to buy. When people see 
the Dish Washer they won’t be without one. 
You can wash and dry the family dishes in 
two minutes without wetting your hands. 
You can easily make from $9 to $13 per day. 
Any one can get full particulars how to sell 
by addressing the Mound City Dish Washer 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. Try it and publish your 
success for the benefit of others. C. A. L. 
0 

IN response to a large demand, Rev. Syl- 
vanus Stall, D. D., Associate Editor of the 
Lutheran Observer, has in preparation a 
second volume of **Five Minute Object Ser- 


mons to Children,’’ The first volume, pub- 


lished by the Funk and Wagnalls Company, 
New York, has run rapidly through several 
large editions. 
—-———P> - i ————~—“‘“‘—:~—~—~S 
Nothing Left Out. 


The new 3:10 train through to New York 
daily over the Chicago & Grand Trunk and 
Lehigh Valley R. R. is a most complete and 
magnificent equipment. 
buled throughout, heated with steam and 
lighted with gas. It is equal to any train 


Bor Cour Say 
Sole Props., Boston, U.S.A. 


SeNT . 


is 


The train is vesti-| 


Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 
B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


Washington Boulevard 
Joseph Sto)z, Minister. 


leaving Chicago, and for accommodations in 
the way of Pullman Sleepers, Dining Car 
and other conveniences and luxuries, is the 
best and cheapest route to the east. Ticket 
office at 103 So. Clark St., E. H. Hughes, 
Gen. W. Pass. Agt. 
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Hnnouncements 


The Fraternity of Liberal Rell- 
gious Societies tn Chicago. 


ALL Sou_s CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
Boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. : 

CHURCH OF OUR FATHER, 80 Hall St., 
Rev. Robt. Jardine, 1432 Dunning St. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street, 
M. H. Harris, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Athenzum Building, 18 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, Lake 
View, T. G. Milsted, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac S. Moses, 
Minister. 


OAK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 
PEOPLE’s CHURCH(Independent), McVick- 


er’s Theater, Madison street, near State. H. 
W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Universalist), 


heridan Ave. and 64th St. Sunday services 
11 A. M. and8 P. M.; Sunday School, 9:30 
A. M.; Young People’s Christian Union, 7 
P. M. Devotional Meeting, Wednesdays at 
Sp. M. Rev. Frederick W. Millar, minister; 
residence, The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby Ave. 


ST. PAUL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J. Canfield, 
Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 2Ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Min- 
ister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 65th street. R. A. White, 
Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets, J. Vila Blake, 
Minister. 


UniTy CHuRCH (Unitarian), corner of 
Rev. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
and Union Park. 


—_———.. >. >—e -—_—_ 


“GARLAND” Stoves and Ranges are no 


higher in price than the worthless imitations. 


Ask to see them. 


“BREVITY IS THE SOUL OF WIT.” 


GOOD 


WIFE, YOU NEED 


SAPOLIO 


ceiving from delighted purchasers. 


What Do You Think of This! 


& speeds on—before you realize it Christmas is at hand and the Worry 
of selecting gifts begins. An inexpensive gift that will give pleasure and 


be of utility and at the same time suggest appropriateness is one of the 
dificult problems that confronts us at holiday times. The trouble is we 
off too long. Nothing seems to suggest itself as “just the thing” and th 
important duty of selecting our gifts is left till the last minute and on 
then“ take what is left.” The readers of the New Unity should not be 
dilly-dally sort. The World’s Fair souvenir spoons are just the thing. 
bridal or birthday gifts it would be a hard matter to find another gift so p 
to the donor, at such a small price. One lady writes: 

STAUNTON, VA., June 


most 
put it 
us the 
& must 
of the 
And as 
leasing 


> a 
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Leonard Mfg. Co., Chicago. ; 


Gentlemen :—I received the spoons O. K. and am more than pleased with the 
I am delighted. 
I presented one set as a bridal present and they attracted more attention ana 


m, 


admiration than any of the other presents. 


Enclosed please find postoffice order for the amount 86.00 for which you wi) 
please forward six sets of your “World’s Fair” souvenir spoons and the cake 
basket which you offer as premium for same. Yours truly, 

(Signed) Lituie£ V. Crort, 318 Fayette St. 


DESCRIPTION OF SOUVENIR SPOONS. 


They are standard after-dinner coffee size, heavily coin silver plated, with gold 
plated bowls, each spoon has a different World’s Fair building exquisitely ep. 


graved in the bowl, and the handles are finely chased, showing a raised head of 


Christopher Columbus with the dates 1492-1893, and the World’s Fair City. 
The set is packed in an elegant plush lined case. The entire set is sent prepaid 
for 99 cents, and if not perfectly satisfactory your money will be refunded. 


/ FORMERLY 
SOLD FOR 


FOR ALL SIX 
OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Below will be found afew of the many thousands of cordia! letters we are re- 
These are not old letters but new ones as 
may be seen from their dating. They are all letters from subscribers of religious 
papers. 

Leonard Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ills. AuBorRN, Mg., May 15, 189o. 


Dear Sirs :—I sent for a set of your souvenir spoons for my wife a short time 
since and you enclosed an offer to make a present of three sets if we would sell 
six. My wife went out among her friends and sold six in one afternoon. | en- 
close money order for $5.94 for the nine sets of spoons. 

She thinks she could sell many more among her friends here, and wants to 
know what you give as presents besides the souvenir spoons. How much longer 
will the offer last, or rather how much longer will the spoons hold out? 

Yours respectfully, 
Epwarp W. Bonney, 8 Myrtle St. 


This sounds like business all through. Mr. Bonney’s judgment was evidently 
based upon the fact that the spoons were of real merit and would be in good 
taste for his wife to take orders among her friends. There are lots of folks who 
delight in the diversion of interesting their friends in some pleasing article. It 
isn’t canvassing but acommendable method of putting calling days to good 
practical, profitable use. 


MERIDEN, Miss.. Aug. 6, 1S‘. 
Leonard Mfg. Co. 


Gentlemen :—I send enclosed, postoffice order for $7.39 for which please send to my ad- 


dress, one case of your silverware, containing tablespoons, teaspoons and butter plates, 


six of each and butter knife and sugar spoon. Also six sets of World's Fair spoon 
Please send a cake basket as premium for the souvenir spoons. I think I can gel orders 
for several cake baskets when I huve one to show the ladies, also butter dishes. This!s 
the tenth setof spoons that I have ordered of you. All are pleased with them. Please 
address, Mrs. FRANK MEYERS, 
343 41st Ave. 
Fort MORGAN, COLo., July 8, 15%. 

Leonard Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Gentlemen:—I received your card this morning in regard to the spoonssent Us. | 
spoons came all right and we were well pleased with them. Mrs. Seckner showed them i 
a few of her lady friends and all wanted them, but all did not feel as though they ©? 
take them. Yours truly 

REV. 


The 


H. D. SECKNER. 


SUMMARY. 


If the reader will glance over the “Description of the Souvenir Spoons” there ca! be no 


doubt of the genuine bargain that is offered. 

The six spoons in plush lined case will be sent prepaid on receipt of 99 cents vy, 
express money order. Do not send individual checks. If youare not satisfied W 
the money will be refunded. No goods sent C. O. D. . ¢ 

Address order plainly. LEONARD MPa. Co., 152-153 Michigan Ave. 111 

. c . 
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